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Motes of the Month. 
eae erst 

AFTER years of expectation, writes our cor- 
respondent at Athens, we can now congratu- 
late the Society of Christian Archzology at 
Athens on having obtained suitable quarters 
for the exhibition of their art-treasures in the 
house of the Holy Synod, which were formally 
handed over to them in the presence of the 
King of Greece. It is well known that the 
pious and learned Queen of the Hellenes 
has been throughout the steadfast friend of 
this movement in favour of the preservation 
of ancient Christian remains in the kingdom, 
and to her the thanks of all are due for the 
happy issue of a long-felt delay. 


¢ &¢ & 


The Greeks must also be congratulated on 
being beforehand with their promised “ arche- 
ological promenade ;” that of Rome, formally 
approved by a bill in Parliament, not being 
yet begun. The first portion to be now 
carried out in Athens will embrace the circuit 
between the small church of St. Dionysius 
Areopagite and the Military Hospital; but 
the full plan will clear of modern buildings 
the whole base of the Acropolis, facing the 
modern city. 
¢ & 


A plan has been presented to the Commission 
for the restoration of the ancient church of 
the Kapnicarea in Athens, in which the later 
addition to the north’side will be demolished, 
and three doors will be opened out according 
to the original design, one on the west facade, 
and one on the north and south sides. 
VOL. XXI, 


At Pompeii, outside the Porta Stabiana, 
writes our correspondent at Rome, a block of 
tufa has been found, on which is sculptured 
a lion’s head. It is thought to have been 
the keystone of the archway of the gate 


itself. 

tk & & 
In dredging the Tiber, two bases have been 
brought to light bearing archaic votive in- 
scriptions, one dedicated to Hercules, and of 
extreme rarity, as it is said to belong to 
the fifth century B.c.; the other, somewhat 
later, is dedicated to A®sculapius. 

&¢ &¢ & 
Near Rome, excavations have been made 
in the theatre of Ostia, and in Nero’s villa 
at Porto d’Anzio. Architectonic remains 
of some artistic value and several inscrip- 
tions were found at Ostia. 


& & 

In one of the various tombs recently dis- 
covered on the Via Tiburtina has been 
recently found a terra-cotta tube piercing the 
superincumbent masonry, and reaching to 
the head of the skeleton. Like tubes of 
lead have been found in the cinerary urns of 
Pompeii, and Professor Gatti thinks they 
were used for funeral libations. 


¢ & & 
The neighbourhood of the well-known Giant’s 
Ring, Belfast, has for many years past been 
the happy hunting-ground of Irish antiquaries. 
The most recent discovery is a curious 
circular burial-chamber at Ballynahatty, a 
little to the north of the Ring. Itisa circular, 
basin-shaped excavation, 8 feet in diameter 
at the bottom, and now only about 4 feet 
deep. The sides have been lined with rough 
flags, and a series of small chambers or cists 
formed by partitions of upright flags con- 
verging towards the centre, and leaving the 
central space open. All the excavated space, 
including the marginal and central chambers, 
was covered over with rough flags closely 
packed, and as the flags were too short to 
span the central space, vertical props were 
placed to take the bearing of the covering 
flags, and thus all was covered over at a 
height of about 20 inches from the bottom. 
The four side-chambers were therefore about 
24 inches by 15 inches on plane, and 20 
inches high. In one of these side-chambers 
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a quantity of calcined human bones were 
found, but up to the present no stone or 
bronze implements. 


&¢ & 
Our excellent contemporary, the Western 
Antiquary, in its March issue, has an interest- 
ing article by Mr. Worthy on the desecrated 
chapel of St. Eligius, ang/ice St. Loye, in the 
parish of Heavitree, near Exeter. It is 
described as being in the last stage of ruin 
and desolation, and has suffered very materi- 
ally since it was lithographed for Oliver's 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities in 1840. The build- 
ing is of late thirteenth-century date, and 
even in its dilapidation has many noteworthy 
features yet remaining. Mr. Worthy says 
that ‘unless something is done very speedily 
to put the building into a decent state of 
repair, the whole of it must inevitably perish. 
It hardly looks as if it could stand another 
winter without attention.” That this ancient 
chapel, which was used for worship in post- 
Reformation days, should be in such a defiled 
condition is a great scandal to the churchmen 
of Heavitree and Exeter; but if they cannot 
be moved to effect such a repair as shall 
enable the building to be again used for its 
original purpose, surely the antiquaries of the 
district might bring about such a reparation as 
would preserve it from further decay. 
$, 

A small but interesting “find” of Roimano- 
British pottery has just been made close to 
The Lilies, the seat of Mr. J. G. Crompton, 
in Derbyshire. The only perfect vessel is 
a small cream-coloured ampulla, about 
5 inches high. The Lilies is in the valley of 
the Ecclesburn, between Duffield and Wirks- 
worth, and must have been frequently 
traversed by the Romans on their way to 
the Wirksworth lead-mines. 


he te 
The death is announced of Mr. Edward 
Hailstone, F.S.A., and D.L., of Walton Hall, 
Wakefield, on March 24, at the age of seventy- 
two years. The deceased gentleman was 
formerly a solicitor in Bradford, and suc- 
ceeded his father as law clerk to the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal Company, which position 
he held for over forty years. In literary and 
antiquarian circles he was well known for his 
extensive collection of literary, artistic, and 
antique treasures, probably the finest in the 





North of England. Mr. Hailstone was a 
leading member of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society. We understand that the 
deceased gentleman’s famous collection of 
Yorkshire books, portraits, and prints has 
been left to the Dean and Chapter of 
York, to be preserved in the Minster Library. 
The rest of the library and works of art will 
be disposed of by auction. The excellently- 
kept Minster Library is already in possession 
of two sets of local books ; it will now have, 
beyond all comparison, the finest library illus- 
trative of a single county in all England. 
This position has hitherto been held by the 
William Salt Library of Stafford. 


& © be 
_ Members of the Thoresby Society may be 
interested to hear of an ancient volume, 
written on parchment and bound in wood, 
and marked MS. 28, 6, 1 in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. It contains a mass 
of material in English law, a Registrum 
Brevium, a Parva Hengham, sundry statutes, 
and miscellaneous cognate documents. It 
appears to have at one time belonged to the 
father of Leeds antiquaries, for it bears an 
inscription — “Don. D. Gulielmi Cunliffe, 
Rad° Thoresby, 1717.” 


There is often something very irrelevant in 
law manuscripts. The writers were human, 
and turned with relief from the legal aridities, 
which were their main concern, towards lighter 
or more interesting themes. One example 
(Cuyk MS., Adv. Lib., A 7, 27) runs as 
follows—a fine blending of bad verse and 
worse theology : 


** Gif Adam father to us all 
Condempnit vos in sin onlie, 
Quhy sould not We upoun him call 
To save us frome ye hel onlie ?” 


A highly interesting pendant to Mr. Hilton’s 
“‘Chronograms,” in previous volumes of the 
Antiquary, is found in a Scottish divine’s 
triumphant chronographic equation of the 
name of Archbishop Laud with the Beast in 
the Apocalypse. ‘WILL. LaVD,” wrote 
John Rowe, “is just 666, the number of the 
name of the Beast” (Rowe’s History of the 
Kirk, Wodrow Society, p. 369). This rather 
forced chronogram must have afforded no 
little fierce satisfaction to the Presbyterian 
mind, which gave amen so heartily to Archie 
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Armstrong’s graceless grace—‘ Great praise 
to God, little Laud to the devil !” 


The gratitude of all antiquaries and students 
of history is due to Mr. Daniel Crilly, the 
member for North Mayo, for drawing the 
attention of the Government to the careless- 
ness and lack of system on the part of the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commissioners 
in issuing some of their recent volumes with- 
out an index. The omission of this invalu- 
able appendage makes almost any book as 
unsightly as a tailless ape, but in the case of 
an epitome of records the absence of an 
index is almost a crime. We wish we could 
stir up some of the antiquarian members of 
the House of Commons, such as Mr. Howorth 
and Mr. Cecil Foljambe, to press for indexes 
to the annual reports of the deputy-keeper of 
the public records. 
4 

Several brief notices have appeared in the 
Antiquary of the highly interesting “finds ” 
that have lately been brought to light at 
Deepdale Cave (or rather caves), near Buxton. 
Fitful and unscientific diggings have been 
carried on there during the past twelve months. 
Whilst much credit is due to those painstaking 
inhabitants of Buxton who have brought 
various mementoes of the past to light, all 
those who are really interested in the eluci- 
dation of the history of early man, or of the 
Roman occupation of England, will be glad 
to learn that the Derbyshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society have succeeded 
in checking careless or wanton interference 
with these cave deposits. Mrs. Percival, of 
Chelmorton, the owner of the property, has 
put up “trespass” notices, and steps are 
being taken to form a duly qualified com- 
mittee of investigation. 


& &  & 
The death is announced of Mr. John T. 
Wood, to whom was due the great discoveries 
at Ephesus. Mr. Wood, who was born in 
London in 1821, went out to Smyrna in 1857, 
as architect to the Smyrna and Aidin Rail- 
way, but after a year’s service abandoned 
this employment and began excavations at 
Ephesus for the discovery of the Temple of 
Diana. Although he failed at the time in 
this enterprise, he succeeded in finding the 
theatre of the city and the Odeum. His 
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funds being exhausted, he returned to Eng- 
land. Having met with adequate support, 
however, in 1868 he again went out to 
Ephesus, where, after long excavations, he 
came upon the Great Temple, 22 feet below 
the surface. By 1874 Mr. Wood had un- 
covered the whole site of the temple, demon- 
strating that three temples had successively 
stood upon the site, and that within the last 
structure a Christian church had been erected. 
Several sculptures which he secured are now 
in the British Museum. The results of Mr. 
Wood’s explorations were published in his 
Discoveries at Ephesus, issued in 1877. 


& & 
The German Emperor has bought Herr Eh- 
lingensberg’s valuable collection of antiquities 
discovered in the tumuli near Reichenhall. 
They date from the fourth and eighth 
centuries. The mounds were opened in 
1885-88, and the contents scientifically 
arranged. This collection, the largest private 
one of the kind, is to be placed in the 
Ethnological Museum in Berlin. 
te 

According to a report recently made by Mr. 
F. Chancellor, diocesan architect, the roof of 
the ancient church of Greenstead, Essex, has 
now become unsafe in consequence of dry 
rot, and it is found necessary, for the preser- 
vation of the building, to have a new roof. 
The church is one of the most remarkable 
in the kingdom, the walls consisting of upright 
baulks of oak, and is said to have been erected 
in the year 1013, as a temporary resting-place 
for the remains of King Edmund the Martyr. 
There is also some interesting early brick- 
work pertaining to this church. 


i>) 
When a vicar has. publicly said of a much- 
debated and much-questioned proposal to 
destroy the old chancel of the historic church 
of Chapel-en-le-Frith, “Nothing under 
heaven will ever induce me to alter my 
determination to pull it down! Down it 
shall come at any cost! Down it shall come !” 
it is scarcely in accordance with human 
nature to expect a recantation. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to learn that at the annual 
vestry meeting, held on Easter Tuesday, the 
Rev. S. H. Pink reaffirmed his policy of 
ignorant vandalism. But it really is too 
monstrous for a man in his position to again 
02 
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give utterance to such a reckless misstate- 
ment as this, in order to bend the parish to 
his own way: “The conclusive opinion of 
competent architects was that there was 
nothing of antiquity on the walls, and nothing 
of antiquarian interest to preserve.” Any 
architect who could make such a statement 
as that would be a blundering ignoramus, 
and would at once write down his own in- 
competence. Such an assertion is a libel on 
an intelligent profession. Though we are 
glad to find, from the newspaper reports, that 
there is considerable “friction” on the ques- 
tion in the parish, and that the parish church- 
warden, Mr. Hyde, who is opposed to the 
vicar’s project, has been re-elected, yet it still 
seems likely that the miserable policy of 
childish destruction will be carried out. The 
late Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., when last in 
Derbyshire, took particular interest in this 
very chancel, and expressed his great plea- 
sure that anything of antiquity was left in 
this much-modernized district. 


¢ &¢ 
Mr. John Ward, the keen antiquary of Derby, 
has been pursuing the excavation of Rains 
Cave, near Wirksworth, during March.. A 
good deal of rude hand-made pottery has 
been uncovered in a refuse layer, with flint 
implements, numerous bones, and charcoal. 


A British cinerary urn and enclosed incense- 
cup have recently been found on Stanton 
Moor, Derbyshire. 


The interesting old church of Guestling, near 
Hastings, has been most unfortunately de- 
stroyed, since our last issue, through the 
overheating of the flues. The pecuniary 
result might have been much worse, for the 
church was happily insured for a substantial 
amount, though a good deal more will be 
required for its due restoration. Archzo- 
logically, the result is disastrous. The rector, 
Rev. E. N. Bloomfield, writing to us on 
April 10, says that everything combustible 
was destroyed, both in the church and tower, 
and the ancient bell has fallen and is cracked. 
The outer walls of the church and tower may 
probably serve again. The old Norman 


chancel arch seems to be only slightly 
damaged, but the arcades of the nave are so 
much injured that they will require entire 





renewal. The sandstone pillars are in parts 
quite shapeless, from the flaking off of the 
stone. 


Those ecclesiologists who are acquainted with 
Parker’s original Glossary of Gothic Architecture 
(3 vols.) will remember that an exceptionally 
fine Flemish chest, with richly panelled front 
and ends, is therein described and illustrated 
as pertaining to Guestling Church. But it 
seems that some disgraceful carelessness or 
local vandalism destroyed this noble church 
chest many years ago, and not the destructive 
agency of fire. The present rector tells us 
that when he came to the parish, twenty- 
seven years ago, all that remained of this 
chest was a portion of a single panel. 


The vicar and churchwardens of Stanton-on- 
Hine-Heath, North Shropshire, are about to 
undertake the restoration of their old parish 
church, which is in a dilapidated state. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
fourteenth-century west tower and a north 
porch, dated 1595, built in front ofa Norman 
doorway. The whole of the north wall is 
Norman, containing besides the doorway, one 
Norman window in the nave and two very 
small narrow ones in the chancel, the arches 
of which are chiselled out of small single 
stones. On the south side of the nave there 
is a Norman doorway, now blocked up, and 
the lower part of the west side of the tower is 
also of Norman date, containing a small win- 
dow of the period. There is a Decorated 
window of two lights on the south side of the 
chancel, and one in the nave, about con- 
temporary with the porch (1595), from which 
period also date the fine wooden roofs of 
nave and chancel, now concealed by plaster, 
and the former in a bad state of repair. In 
1740 the church was thoroughly “done up :” 
the east wall rebuilt, incongruousround-headed 
windows cut in the walls in all directions, 
plaster, pews, and gallery added after the 
manner of the time, since which date nothing 
has been done to the church, and it is now 
much out of repair. It was proposed to undo 
all this work, and repair the fabric thoroughly ; 
but we are very sorry to see that the north 
wall of the chancel, with its two Norman 
windows, is to be rebuilt, as it is ‘‘in a very 
bad state, overhanging ro inches in about 15 
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feet.” Moreover, the recommendations of the 
architect, Mr. A. B. Deakin, of Shrewsbury, 
“include the erection of a new transept (szc), 
the north side of which will comprise a new 
vestry, partitioned from the church with an 
oak screen ; the south side will afford sittings 
in place of those lost by the removal of the 
west gallery, and also contain a small organ 
chamber.” ‘As the nave and chancel are 
rather narrow,” says the Shrewsbury Journal, 
“the transepts will greatly improve the 
appearance of the structure internally and 
externally, and will also save rebuilding the 
bad portions of wall.” We are afraid, from 
information received from a competent corre- 
spondent, that this is a case of uncalled-for 
interference with old historical work. 


During some alterations that have been made 
underneath a shop, for many years used as a 
fishmonger’s, in Grantham market-place, a fine 
example of the Early English style of archi- 
tecture has just been discovered by the work- 
men. It is an apartment, 15 feet by 12 feet, 
apparently erected in the thirteenth century, 
and intended for an oratory or chapel. There 
is a slab of stone for the altar, 24 inches by 
18 inches, with a recess for the crucifix. The 
place is approached by steps, which are much 
worn. The column and arches are of native 
stone, from Great Ponton quarries, a mile or 
two from the town, and appear quite fresh. 





Mf a fool and his follp there is 
no Eno. 
By Hon. HAROLD DILLon, F.S.A. 
———_>—— -- 
OME have imagined that the Middle 
4, Ages were passed by the richer 
classes in endless rounds of wars, 
feasts, or gaieties. That there 
were plenty of wars there is no doubt, and as 
the quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love, 
so there were plenty of feasts and fétes to 
celebrate the temporary cessation of the too- 
frequent and bloody struggles between princes 
and their equals or their subjects. But be- 
sides these times of active pleasures, there 
were opportunities for quieter amusements, 





and the wealthy and noble classes must often 
have had difficulties, in those times when the 
pleasures of reading and study were less pos- 
sible than nowadays, in inventing, or causing 
to be invented for them, pastimes to while 
away the long days of summer and the tedious 
evenings of winter. Some of our own sove- 
reigns, we know, at times indulged in cross 
and pile, now more familiar to us as pitch 
and toss. Charles VI. was not the only one 
in Europe to play at cards, and as we often 
find in the misadventures of our friends 
sources of amusement to ourselves, so it is 
not surprising that even so great personages 
as the Dukes of Burgundy should have con- 
descended to derive pleasure from the prac- 
tical jokes of their noble selves or their 
courtiers. 

There were, of course, the court fools, kept 
not only by kings, but also by the wealthy 
and important nobles of most countries, and 
they seem to have enjoyed peculiar and, in 
some places, very considerable privileges. 
Charles V. of France, having lost his fool, 
ordered the municipal officers of the town of 
Troyes to find him another one “according 
to custom.” At St. Maurice de Senlis is (or 
was) a monument to Thevenin de St. Legier, 
the king’s fool, who died in 1374. Even 
Louis XI. had an official fool, and Francis I. 
had one who used to be carried about in a 
cage like a parrot. Triboulet was another of 
Francis’s fools, and to him have been attri- 
buted many clever sayings. Not the dullest 
of these was that on the occasion when Tri- 
boulet, having complained to the king that a 
certain noble had threatened to have him 
beaten to death, the king, to reassure him, 
promised that if such a thing happened the 
noble should be hung within a quarter of an 
hour afterwards. ‘Ah, sire,” said Triboulet, 
“won't you make it a quarter of an hour 
before.” After Triboulet came Brusquet, 
concerning whom Brantéme gives some 
curious information ; and under Henry III. 
we find Sibilot in the same office. Henry IV. 
had two court fools—Master Guillaume, and 
Chicot, a Gascon gentleman, often alluded to 
in the memoirs of those days. The last of 
the French official fools appears to have been 
Langeli, given by the Prince de Condé to 
Louis XIII. 

Mons. Dreux de Radier, in his Récréations 
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historiques, has noted many items touching 
the French fools. 

In England the names of Will Somers and 
Sexten are familiar to most, and the portrait 
of the former is seen with that of his wife in 
the family picture of Henry VIII. at Hamp- 
ton Court. The so-called helmet of Will 
Somers, with horns and spectacles, still shown 
at the Tower of London, has, however, 
nothing to do with that individual, being in 
reality a helmet sent to Henry VIII. by the 
Emperor Maximilian, and it only received its 
present absurd attribution in the days of the 
Restoration, to which period may be traced 
all the other fantastic stories and fables 
attached to many of the objects in the 
national collection. 

Fools could not always be on duty, and 
besides that, it is probable that the fooling of 
the privileged jester changed with his increas- 
ing years, and not always at the same rate or 
in the same direction as his noble employer’s 
taste for such amusements. Fools did grow 
old, and in the time and court of our 
Henry VIII., in whose presence the calling of 
fool had to be exercised with an extra amount 
of care and discretion, there is a letter extant 
from Thomas Bedyll to Thomas Cromwell, 
in which the following sentences occur: 
“The king hath one old fool as good as 
might be, which, by reason of age, is not 
likely to continue. I have espied a young 
fool at Croland, much more pleasant than 
Sexton ever was, not past fifteen, who is 
every day new to the hearer. Though I am 
made of such heavy matter that I have small 
delectation in fools, he is one of the best I 
have heard. He is very fit for the court, and 
will afford the king much pastime, which he 
shall make both with gentlemen and gentle- 
women.” This was written in January, 1536, 
at a time when Henry’s hopes of a male heir 
had been just blighted, and the storm which 
was about to burst on the head of the un- 
lucky Anne Boleyn was gathering. | 

There was, however, another class of fool- 
ing in which the princes and nobles seem to 
have indulged and to have enjoyed, namely, 
that of practical jokes played on their guests 
and friends ; and of one series of such it may 
be interesting to note some details. 

At Hesdin, situate about eight miles from 
Abbeville and four from Montreuil, was a 


castle often destroyed and often rebuilt during 
the Middle Ages. There seems to have been 
in early times a castle here, but in 1395 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, erected one, of 
which we have some slight account in the 
archives of Lille. It seems to have been 
fitted up, in some parts at least, for the per- 
petration of what we can only now consider 
as excessively childish practical joking. 

One of the Duke’s valets-de-chambre, who 
seems to have combined the duties of that 
post with the profession of a painter—a com- 
bination of personal and artistic services often 
met with in those days when the sovereigns 
and princes of Europe were accustomed to 
surround themselves with accomplished artists, 
musicians, and others, retaining them in their 
service by the grant of wages, as personal 
attendants, and frequent presents—was Colard 
le Voleur. How he gained this curious ad- 
dition to the name of Colard or Colin we do 
not know, but if he faithfully performed all 
the services for which payment was made to 
him in 1433, he may be considered to have 
fully earned the sum of 1,000 livres of Flan- 
ders at 40 gros the livre. 

The work to be executed for this sum will 
give an idea of the class of humour then 
considered comic, and it will be best to 
enumerate shortly the different items of the 
account. 

The gallery of the castle was to be painted 
in the best manner, and three figures, called 
personnages, who should throw water on spec- 
tators when it was desired, were to be put in 
order and painted. At the entrance of the 
gallery was a contrivance or engien for throw- 
ing up water from below to souse ladies who 
might be walking in the gallery. There was 
also a mirror in which were several tricks, and 
a fountain which could be set in action by 
touching a secret spring. Another emgien 
threw black or white powder in the faces of 
unwary spectators. For the benefit of visitors 
leaving the gallery another secret contrivance 
was managed which gave them good blows 
on the heads and shoulders. In another 
room was a wooden figure of a hermit, who 
spoke to the visitors, and could make water 
fall on them like rain, with the accompani- 
ment of snow and thunder and lightning. 
Another room had a false floor to one-half of 
its extent, so that the victim of the Duke’s 
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fun (?), when endeavouring to escape from 
the shower of rain, fell through into a large 
bag or sack, where he was (as might be 
expected) well startled. Another way from 
this room led to a bridge, which gave 
way directly anyone stepped on it and let 
him fall into the water. There were also six 
other figures which could be made to cast 
water over the visitor, and some emgiens for 
throwing black powder (others flour) in his 
face. The idea of wetting the ladies’ shoes 
and stockings seems to have been thought 
excellent, and there were several ways for 
effecting this facetious object. 

At one place a window opened (probably 
when the visitor was invited to touch the 
knob) and a figure of a man at once threw 
water over him and suddenly reclosed the 
window. Another merry jest was a book on 
a desk, which, on anyone approaching to 
read, received him with a shower of black 
powder or with water. A mirror when looked 
into treated the victim in a similar manner. 

A hanging cage with an owl, which made 
faces and answered questions, was another 
of the amusements provided for guests ; but 
the crowning joke seems to have been a 
figure which suddenly appeared and ordered 
everyone to quit the gallery in the Duke’s 
name. Those who fled at once fell through 
a bridge into the water, whilst those who 
stayed received showers of water and blows. 
These and many similar tricks were to be 
managed and contrived by various engiens to 
be constructed by Colard. They sound very 
puerile nowadays, but we see that co/d fig is 
an ancient institution, and the soot and flour 
bags of election days are old favourites. In 
some gardens in Italy and Germany to this 
day exist contrivances for dousing the un- 
wary visitor who attempts to pluck a flower 
at the request of his host; but at Hesdin 
this gallery and suite of rooms seem to have 
been entirely devoted to what in an occasional 
spot in the garden might be a good joke, but 
carried to this excess would be impertinent. 
In the palace at Stuttgardt used, a few years 
ago, to be chairs in which the king would 
ask his guests to seat themselves, but which 
generally startled them out by striking up 
tunes. 

Musical decanters are perhaps the only 
survivors of this harmless class of toys, but 


in them we see the idea which prompted the 
wholesale duckings and surprises of the 
Castle of Hesdin. Of the castle there are 
now no remains, for Louis XI. captured and 
burnt it in 1477. Later on, in 1521, and 
again in 1537, it is mentioned as having been 
destroyed ; again to be rebuilt, and once more 
demolished by Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, general of Charles V.’s forces in 


1553: 


Monumental Brasses. 


(ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO HAINES’ 

MANUAL.) 

By R. H. EDLESTON. 
italics 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

=A) RLESEY.—Plate of arms (not shield), 
4 Ki add “et. 57.” Nave. 
| Zz} AG Great Barford.—The brass still 
" exists, it is now mur. in chancel. 

Bedford, St. Mary.—I. Not to be seen; 
? under wooden flooring of chancel. II. 
S. wall of chancel. Add III. Inscr. to Giles 
Thorne, D.D., 1671. S. wall of chancel. 

Bedford, St. Paul.—QHas a shield. 

Biggleswade.—I. Now mur. N.C. II. 
Figures of death, angels, etc., apparently 
lost, but shafts of canopy remain ; the whole 
wrongly arranged, on the N. wall of chancel. 

Blunham.—Now at west end of church. 

Campton.— Has a shield. 

Clifton. —I. In N.C. II. Apparently lost. 

Dunstable—Only V. and X. (without 
centre inscr., and marg. inscr. mutil.), to 
be seen in church in 1884. 

Eaton Socon.—\. Two scrolls (mutil.) left. 
III. Not on A.T. 

Elstow.—I. One shield left. II.‘ Marg. 
inscr. mutil., a frag. loose, one shield remains, 
three others, a scroll, and some representation 
above, lost. 

Lyworth.—Has a shield. 

Goldington.—II. has a shield. 

Lower Gravenhurst.—Il. In church in 
1885. 

Hatley Cockayne.—Iill. has a shield. IV. 
Chil. apparently lost. Add V. Five sons and 
five daus., ¢. 1430, now placed by No. IV., 
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_P belonging to No. I. VI. Three sons, ¢. 1480, 
on same slab as I. and II., ? belonging to II. 
VII. Two sons, ¢. 1520, ? belonging to IV., 
now placed by last. VIII. A label inscribed, 
“ Quisquis eris qi trasieris sta p lege plora,” 
now placed under No. II. 

Mepershall—\I. and II. mutil. and mur. 
Add III. Lat. inscr. to Thos. Rawlyn, rector, 
1506, mur., chancel. IV. Lat. inscr. to 
Thos. Salmon, M.A, 33 yrs. rector, 1711, 
mur., chancel. 

Shillington.—II. A large shield left. Add 
ITI. Lat. inscr. and four Lat. wv. to Peter 
Ashton, S.T.D., vice-master of Trin. Coll., 
Camb. (born at Shitlington), 1638, zt. 53. 
John Hacket, Archdeacon of Bedford, pos. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Ludgershall.—Has a plate of arms. 
Saunderton.—Now mural. 

Wing.—IlI. in S.A. Add IV. Plate of 
arms, four shields, and two Eng. inscrs. to 
(i.) Sir Robert Dormer, of Winge, Knt , 1552. 
He m. Jane, dau. of John Nudigat, of Herfeld, 
co. Middx., Esq., and his wife, Amphelyce 
(dau. and heiress of John Nevell, of Rolles- 
ton, Notts, Esq.), and had issue, Sir Wm. 
Dormer, Knt. (ii.) Dame Mary Dormer, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Sidney, Knt., and rst wife 
of Sir Wm. Dormer, Knt., 1541. Had two 
daus.: Jane, m. to Don Gomis Swaris de 
Figuroia, Duke of fferia, etc., in Spain ; and 
Anne, m. to Sir Walter Hungerford, Knt., 
son and heir of Lord Hungerford, mur., N. A. 
V. Eng. inscr. to John, eldest son of John 
Theede, of Crafton, in parish of Wing, 1622, 
wet. 17. VI. A lozenge inscribed, “ Here 
| Lyes y* Body | of Margaret Fines, | Whose 
Monument | is Set up at y* Charge | Of y* 
Rt Hon’ y* Countess of | Carnarvon on y¢ 
Pillow Neare this Place | her Daught' Sarah 
Lyes Next y® Wall On| y® north Side Her 
Daught' Henrietta | maria Between Her 
& Sarah | & her Son Charles Betwe® | y* 
two Pillows in y*| Walke From y* | north 
Door.” 

Winslow.—Has a shield. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Bartlow.—Eng. inscr. to Ry: Willowes 
[1615], and wife Margerye [1612]; dates in 
stone. Nave. 
Cambridge, St. Andrew the Great.—Eng. 
inscr. to Leonard Chappelow, B.D., Fellow 





of St. John’s Coll., and 48 yrs. Professor of 
Arabic, 1768, zt. 75 ; and wife Mary, 1779, 
eet. 88. 

Cambridge, St. Botolph.—tLat. inscr. (with 
text, Rom. x. g) to William Archer, Mayor, 
1616, xt. 71. Outside wall of south chapel. 

Cambridge, St. Mary the Less.—I\. Upper 
part of eff., and all but a small portion of 
the inscr. at the feet gone; a twisted scroll, 
and marg. inscr. with ev. symbs. also lost. 
Add II. An ecclesiastic in doctor’s dress, 
half-effigy, ¢. 1500, inscr. lost; doubtless 
that mentioned by Haines as presumably 
lost. 

Dullingham.—Lat. inscr. (in blk. letter) to 
John Vylers, 1481, and wife Anne. C. 

Foxton.—Two Eng. inscrs. on one stone : 
(i.) to John Fuller, 1588. He m. Dorothy, 
dau. of Thos. Chichley, of Wimple, Esq. (by 
Maryan, his 2nd wife, dau. of Hussey, of 
Lincolnshire), son of William Chichley (and 
his wife Alice, dau. of Thomas Bruges, 
“orandfather to y* first Lord Chandoys ”), 
son of Henry Chichley, son of William, who 
was brother to Henry, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Robert, twice Mayor of London, 
the sons of Thos. Chichley, of Higham 
Ferres. (ii-) states that the stone was placed 
here by Fuller Meade (son of Robt. M., born 
at Much Easton, Essex, who m. the dau. 
and heiress of John and Dorothy Fuller). 
He m. Rose, dau. of Fras. Brackin, of Cam- 
bridge, Esq., and had issue, Edmond and 
Fuller, 1638, four shields lost. S.A. 

March.—\1. One dau. only (head gone) ; 
now upright, S.A. III. Apparently lost. 

Wisbeach, St. Peter and St. Paul.—Add 
II. Arms, and Eng. inscr. to Nich. Sanford, 
gent., “descended from the ancient & re- 
ligious house of Sanford Hall, in Shropshire ” 
1638, zt. 75 ; and Alice, his rst wife, dau. of 
Reignold Hall, of Pinchback Holland, co. 
Linc., 1599. Had three sons and three daus., 
but he left surviving only Reignold and Mary, 
and “He was A patterne for Townesmen 
whome we may enrole For at his owne 
Charge, this Towne hee freed of tole.” S.C.A. 
III. Lat. inser. to Richard, son of Rich. and 
Mary Huggins, 1703 ?, zt. 30. S.C.A. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Poole, St. James.—l. Eng. inscr. to Edward 


Man, “of the towne & coiity of Poole,” 
mcht., MDOXXII. (? a mistake for 1622), left 
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two sons and four daus., his wife Elenor pos. 
“This marchant-MaN purchast a Jewel rare | 
when to gaine Christ (god & man) he 
tooke care.” II. Eng. inscr. to Edward, son 
of Edw. and Elenor Man, 1608, et. 21. 
Both now in (one) wooden frame, mur. in 
vestry (W. end of S.A.). 

Wimborne Minster.—lI. has a shield (ap- 
parently of the same date as figure), the 
inscr., which is mutil., is of copper, now in 
chancel. Add II. A drass plate with the 
same inscr. (except that the date of the 
King’s martyrdom is given as 872 instead of 
873) as last, and apparently of about the 
same date (¢c. 1600). This inscr. was found 
by the present Sacrist, and is now in a glass 
case in the Library. III. Frag. of a Lat. 
chamfer inscr. to [Gertrude], wife of Hen. 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, and mother 
of Edw. Courtenay [last] Earl [of Devon], 
¢. 1560. Altar Tomb (four shields at the 
sides, also lost), C. IV. A frag., inscribed 
in black letter, ‘“‘ The fygure of M... | Daugh- 
ter to Rob....| County of Dorsett... .”, 
found at the restoration of the minster ; 
now in glass case in the Library. V. Eng. 
inscr., fourteen Eng. vv., to Elenor Dicken- 
son, ‘‘passing to God,” 1571, on_ pillar. 
S.C.A. VI. Eng. inscr. to William Smith, 
B.D., “sometime scholmaster & fellowe of 
Eton colledge, and nowe | vicker of Stur- 
minster marshall & preacher of Winborne,” 
1587, mur. S.C.A. There is also a modern 
plate on the tombstone of John de Berwick, 
dean, 1312. S.C.A. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Ringwood.—The head reclines on an orna- 
mented cushion, the inscr. was marginal, 
six shields also lost. C. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Salisbury Cathedral—ti. Three shields 
remain (a fourth lost). II. The Bishop 
holds a short (pastoral) staff; another inscr. 
and four shields lost. Add III. Lat. inscr. 
and eight Lat. vv. to Thos. Whyte, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Cathedral and diocese, Arch- 
deacon of Berks, and Warden of New College, 
Oxford, 1586. Over the inscr. is a large 
indent. N.E. Tr. IV. Arms (with mitre) 
and Lat. inscr. to Alexander Hyde, 2 yrs. 
Bishop, 1667, xt. 70. S.A. 

Salisbury, St. Martin.—John Carpenter, 


native of Devonshire, travelled 10 yrs., and 
afterwards about 25 yrs. minister, “linguari 
italicee gallicee hispanice .. . latinee greece 
hebraice non ignarus.” Lat. inscr. (with 
one Greek line), and record of his charities 
(in Eng.); eff kng., very small, in gown 
and hood, 1632, zt. “climacterico magno,” 
curious quadrangular plate, mur. S.C. 

Salisbury, St. Thomas.—I. Partly covered, 
has three shields (a fourth probably covered). 
Add II. Arms and Eng. inscr. to John 
Baylye, sometime Mayor, and wife Katherine, 
both dec. 1600. N.C. III. Lat. inscr. to 
Dorothy, wife of John Ballard, M.D. “ Ejus- 
dem Jo: Bayly Cognati,” 1709, xt. 41; on 
same slab as last. N.C. IV. Lat. inser. to 
John Ballard, M.D., practised 40 yrs., 1725 ?, 
eet. 5 ..; partly covered by seats. N.C. 


ESSEX. 


Colchester, St. Peter —Correct V. Richard 
Sayer, gent. 1610, and two wives: Ailse 
(Spooner), with one son; and Ellen (Law- 
rence), widow, with one dau., Jane, six Eng. 
vv. and arms; all kng. qd. pl. mur. 

Saffron Walden.—Iil., III., IV., and V. 
apparently lost. Add VI. Lat. chamfer 
inscr. in ten eleg. vv. to [John] Leche [vicar, 
1489—1521]. Altar Tomb in N. Wall of 
N.C.A. VII. Eng. inscr. to Thos. Turner 
the elder, mercer, “ one of the Assistance of 
the incorporacon of this towne of Walden” 
thrice treasurer of same, and elected a fourth 
time, 1610 ; and wife Joane, m. about 46 yrs., 
and had seven sons and three daus., 1619. 
N.C.A. VIII. Eng. inscr., with arms, to 
Mrs. Fridiswed, wife of Jas. Robinett, gent., 
1706, xt. 29; left two sons and one dau. 
mur. (over VI.). N.CA. 

Stanstead Mountfitchet.—I. In chancel. 
Add II. “Anno Dni., 1609. | Georgii Raye 
generosii virii dei | ifiortalis colentissimi 
mortaliiiq’ omniii | amantissimi hoc marmor 
occulit.” C. 

Strethall._—tI. and II. now placed together, 
C. Add III. Eng. inscr. (in raised letters) 
to John Gardyner, gent., lord of the manor 
and patron of the church, dec. at his manor 
here “at midnyghte bitwene the xxx day and 
the xxxi day of august,” 1508; Johane, his 
wife, daughter of Hen. Wodecok, of London, 
gent., “ buryed in the Churche of seint mary 
wolnoth i lumbard strete of london ;” and 
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Henry, their son, bur. in the ch. of “ sevenok,” 
in Kent, mural. Altar Tomb, C. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—I. Lat. inscr. to 
Charles, 7'* son of William Sutton, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Gloucester, 1626, 
et. 7 days. Lady Chapel. II. Eng. inscr. 
to William Life, gent., 1726, zt. 35; inlaid 
in an old slab. N.Tr. 

Gloucester, . St. Nicholas.—Eng. inscr. to 
Nicholas Sancky, Esq., “lerned in the lawes 
of this realme,” of the Inner Temple, 1589 ; 
Elizabeth, his wife, dau. of Rich. Read, of 
Bodington, Esq., 1585; and Mary, dau. of 
the said Eliz. and of John Kemys, of Slowe, 
‘ and wife of Richard MHarberton, 1589, 
mural. S.C. 

Kemerton.—Lat. inscr., with arms, to 
Colibery, wife of Joseph Hatch, [16]87, zt. 
24, now mural. N.A. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Baldock.—I. (with IV.), at west end of 
Nave. II. Wife not lost, now upright. 
N.C. III. In N.C. V. (Addenda), now 
mur. N.C. Add VI. Lat. inscr. to Mar- 
garet Bennet, 1587 ; her son Robert, Bishop 
of Hereford pos. N.C. 

Barley.—I. Now mural, S.C. II. Ap- 
parently lost. Add III. Eng. inscr., with 
text, to Anne, wife of Dr. Brownrigge, Rector, 
dau. of Wm. Cholmely, Esq., of Highgate, 
1630, zt. 23, mural. S.C. 

Great Berkhampstead.—I. A shield re- 
mains; relaid. IV. Relaid. C. V. Ap- 
parently lost. VI. Inscr. mutil. VII. Now 
on hinge, in window-ledge. N.Tr. Add X. 
Eng. inscr. to John Waterhouse and wife 
Margaret, 1558. They had six sons, mural. 
S.C.A. XI. An achievement of arms, mutil. 
Altar Tomb, N.A. 

Clothall—I. A shield lost. II. Partly 
covered. III. Inscr. not lost, but now mur. 
in S.C. IV. Effigy covered or lost ?. V. 
Partly covered. 

Digswell—t. Shields left, a frag. of marg. 
inscr. separate. C. II. has two ev. symbs., 
inscr. not lost, but separate, and mutil. C., 
the inscr. No. VI. is still under the feet of 
this effigy. C. III. Two scrolls lost, shield 
left. C. IV. Two scrolls (one mutil.) remain. 
C. V. (with inscr. No. VII.), in Chancel. 

Hinxworth.—I. Marg. inscr. gone; four 


shields and mcht’s, mk., and two scrolls (one 
mutil.) left. Add II. A civilian and wife, 
¢. 1470, now mur. C._ III. Eng. inscr. 
to Andrew Gray, of Hinxworth, “double 
Reader of y® Lawe in y® Inner Temple in 
London,” 1614, zt. 85. C. 

Hitchin —I. In S.A., inscr. mutil. IL 
Inscr. mutil. III.N.C.A. V.N.C.A. VI. 
Apparently all lost but top of shroud of 
female eff. VII. has a shield (a bend within 
a bordure engrailed). C. VIII. One bleed- 
ing heart remains ; another and some repre- 
sentation lost. IX. Worn, de/e “and wives” 
(lost). X. Apparently lost. Add XIV. A 
civilian and wife, ¢. 1480 ?, worn, inscr. lost. 
N. XV. A lady, ¢. 1470, husband and inscr. 
lost, worn. N. XVI. A civilian and three 
wives, ¢. 1530, inscr. lost. N. XVII. Four 
sons and four daus., ¢ 1480 ?. S.C.A. 
XVIII. Eng. inscr. to John Parker, gent., 
late of Lewes, co. Sussex, 1578, zt. 48; 
eff. and another inscr. lost. S.C.A. 

Ichleford.—In Nave. 

Kelshall.—Now in Nave. 

Letchworth-—_In C. ?. II. has_ three 
scrolls (one mutil.) from heart held in the 
hands. 

Newenham.—The brasses are in C._ II. 
hasa shield. There are effigies of eight daus., 
the last apparently added. 

Radwell—lI. In N. II. A shield, lately 
lost ?. Add III. The curious brass men- 
tioned by Haines (i. 63), a scroll lost, C. 

Royston.—I. Base of a canopy shaft loose, 
the brass is now in N. IV. Apparently 
lost. Add VI. The inscr. of the brass (men- 
tioned by Haines as lost) of Robert White, 
prior, 1534, loose. 

St. Albans’ Cathedral.-—1. A corner broken 
off. III. Inscr. mutil. V. No longer partly 
covered, a shield left. IX. hasascroll. XVII. 
not now covered. Add XIX. Lat. inscr., 
with vv. to Richard Stondon, priest, 15— 
(dates not filled in). C. XX. Eng. inser. 
to Agnes, dau. of Robert and Joan Skelton, 
1604, loose. The loose brasses were a// in 
Abbot Wheathampstead’s Chapel in 1885. 

St. Albans, St. Michael.—I. has two shields, 
not now under pews. II. Now in N. III. 
has a shield, not now under pews. IV. Now 
in N. 

St. Albans, St. Peter.—The brass is now - 
loose, the female eff. is not gone, but the 
inscr. is apparently lost. 
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St. Albans, St. Stephen.—The brass is now 
partly covered by a cupboard. 

Sandon.—Names of sons now all gone. 

Sawbridgeworth.—I. and II. have each 
two shields, with royal arms. II. The name 
of the 2nd wife is Johanna (not Joan), inscr. 
mutil. IV. Three shields remain. VIII. In 
N. Add IX., Two shields (Chauncy), ? be- 
longing to No. VII. X. Twelve sons and 
six daus. (¢. 1490 ?), and a shield (Chauncy). 
N 


Stevenage.—Inscr. mutil., now mur. C. 

Watford.—I. and II. Now mur. (side by 
side). C. Add IV. Eng. inscr. and three 
Eng. vv. to Henry (son of Henry) Baldwin, 
of Redheath, in parish of Watford, 1601. 
He m. Alice, dau. of Hen. Martyn, o: Ivor, 
and had three children, Henry, John, and 
Alice. John, an inf., died, mur. C. 

William.—Richard Goldon, vicar (in 
chasuble, etc.), holding heart inscribed 
“THs,” 1446, inscr. mutil., now mur. C. 


(To be continued.) 


Dboly eils: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 147.) 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
ST. ALBAN’S: ST. ALBAN’S WELL. 


mei particulars of the life of St. 
i By Alban are but little known, except 
through the ecclesiastical history 
of the Venerable Bede, who, for 
want of better information, or from actual 
belief in the legends he had recourse to, and 
for which credence the general sentiments of 
the times must be pleaded for his weakness, 
has afforded the following miraculous state- 
ment of the Saint’s martyrdom : 

“Being yet a Pagan (or at least it not 
being known that he was a Christian), he 
entertained Amphibalus in his house, of 
which the Roman governor being informed, 
sent a party of soldiers to apprehend Amphi- 
balus ; but Alban, putting on the habit of his 
guest, presented himself in his stead, and was 
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carried before the magistrate. The governor 
having asked him of what family he was, 
Alban replied: ‘To what purpose do you 
inquire of my family ? if you would know my 
religion, I am a Christian ; then being asked 
his name, he answered: ‘ My name is Alban, 
and I worship the only true and living God, 
who created all things.’ The magistrate re- 
plied : ‘If you would enjoy the happiness of 
eternal life, delay not to sacrifice to the great 
gods.’ Alban replied: ‘The sacrifices you 
offer are made to devils, neither can they help 
the needy, nor grant the petitions of their 
votaries.’ This behaviour so enraged the 
governor, that he ordered him immediately 
to be beheaded. In his way to execution 
he was stopped by a river, over which was a 
bridge so thronged with spectators, that it 
was impossible to cross it; when the Saint, 
as we are told, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, 
the stream was miraculously divided, and 
afforded a passage for himself and a thousand 
more persons. This wonderful event con- 
verted the executioner on the spot, who 
threw away his drawn sword, and falling at 
St. Alban’s feet, desired he might have the 
honour to die with him: and thus the execu- 
tion being delayed until another person could 
be got to perform the office, St. Alban walked 
up to a neighbouring hill, where he prayed 
for water to quench his thirst, and a fountain 
of water sprang up under his feet. Here he 
was beheaded on June 23, A.D. 303. The 
executioner is said to have been a signal 
example of Divine vengeance ; for as soon 
as he gave the fatal stroke, his eyes dropt out 
of his head !”—C/avis Calendaria, ii. 50. 


HEXTON: ST, FAITH’S WELL. 


There is a small parcel of ground adjoining 
the churchyard called “St. Faith’s Wick 
Court,” about a pole in measurement, 
anciently divided from Malewick by a ditch 
in the same place where now a large moat 
is made. The greatest part of this Wick 
lying upon a bed of springs, and undrained, 
was very boggy towards the churchyard ; but 
the west side being higher, the ground was 
well planted with oaks, willows, and bushes, 
near adjoining unto which, writeth a narrow- 
minded Pharisee, “the crafty priests had 
made a well about a yard deep, and very 
clear at the bottom, and curbed about, which 
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they called St. Faith’s Well. Now over this 
well they built a house, and in the house 
they placed the image and statue of St. Faith, 
and a causy they had mad (which I found 
when I digged and levelled the ground) for 
the people to pass who resorted thither from 
far and near to visit our Lady, and to perform 
their devotions reverently, kissing a fine- 
coloured stone placed in here toe. This 
Lady was trimly apparelled, and I find in an 
old book of churchwarden’s accounts, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., that they had delivered 


unto the St. Faith a cote and a velvet tippet. - 


The Lady had no land to maintain her, that 
I know of, more than 1 acre lying in Mill 
Field, called at this day St. Faith’s } acre, 
which, as being given to superstitious uses, 
came to the King’s hands at the dissolution, 
and is now parcel of the demesnes. The 
house being pulled down, and the idol cast 
away, the well was filled up, yet an apparent 
mention of the place remained till my time, 
and St. Faith’s Well continued as a waste and 
unprofitable and neglected piece of land till 
such time as turned the footpath through the 
midst of it to the outside on the south by 
the highway, and their clearing and levelling 
the ground, having been drained, and sunk 
the spring, I converted the same, in the 
year of our Lord 1624, into a little orchard. 
The Lady Faith was a Virgin and Martyr of 
Agenne, in France, A.D. 1290.”—MS. account 
of Hexton, by Francis Tavener. 


KENT. 
HARBLEDOWN : LEPER’S WELL. 

There is a Leper’s Well here, in which 
Edward the Black Prince bathed for his 
leprosy. 

SANDWICH : CAESAR’S WELL. 

This well, the source of the river Raven’s 
Bourne, is so called, because when. Cesar’s 
legions were marching along that) way to 
London, being destitute of water, a huge 
raven settled down upon this well, which is 
said to possess healing properties. 


WITHERSDEN: ST. EUSTACE, 

Called from Eustachius, Abbot of Flai, 
who is mentioned by Matt. Paris (p. 169, 
an. 1200), to have been a man of learning 
and sanctity, and to have come and preached 
at Wye, and to have blessed a fountain there, 
so that afterwards its water was endowed 


with such miraculous power, that by it all 
diseases were cured.—Hasted’s Keni, iii. 
176. 

: LANGLEY, PROPHETIC SPRING. 

Warksworth, in his Chronicle (pp. 23-24), 
in recording the occurrence, in the 13th year 
of Edward IV., of a “gret hote somere,” 
which caused much mortality and “ unyver- 
salle fevers, axes, and the bloody flyx in 
dyverse places of Englonde,” and also oc- 
casioned great dearth and famine “in the 
southe partyes of the worlde,” remarks that 
“‘dyverse tokenes have be schewede in 
Englonde this year for amendynge of mennys 
lyvynge,” and proceeds to enumerate several 
springs or waters in various places which 
only ran at intervals, and by their running 
always portended “ derthe, pestylence, or grete 
batayle.” After mentioning several of these, 
he adds : 

*‘ Also ther is a pytte in Kent, in Langley Parke ; 
ayens any batayle he wille be drye, and it rayne 
neveyre so myche ; and if ther be no batayle toward, 
he wille be fulle of watere, be it neveyre so drye a 
wethyre ; and this yere he is drye.” 

The state of the stream was formerly 
looked upon as a good index of the probable 
future price of corn.—Choice Notes and 
Queries (Folk-Lore), 206. 


LANCASHIRE. 
WAVERTREE. 


At Wavertree, near Liverpool, is a well 
bearing the following inscription: “‘ Qud non 
dat quod habet, Daemon infra videt, 1414.” 
Tradition says at one period there was a cross 
above it, inscribed “ Deus dedit, homo bibit ;” 
and that all travellers gave alms on drinking. 
If they omitted to do so, a devil who was 
chained at the bottom laughed. A monastic 
building stood near, and the occupants 
received the contributions.—Choze Notes 
and Queries (Folk-Lore), 205. 


EVERTON. 


There is a well here which has the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, a fratricide having been 
committed there. It was a haunt of pick- 
pockets and other disorderly characters. It 
is now built over, and in a few short years 
the subterranean passage leading to the well 
will be forgotten.— Choice Notes and Queries 
(Folk-Lore), 206. 
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SEFTON: ST. HELEN’S WELL. 


There is a well here called St. Helen’s 
Well, after the patron Saint of the parish 
church, at which people try their fortunes. 
It is now a stone reservoir, in and out 
of which the water perpetually flows. It 
was customary for passersby to drop in a 
new pin “for good luck,” or to secure the 
favourable issue of an expressed wish. Also 
conclusions were drawn as to the fidelity of 
their lovers, date of marriage, etc., by the 
turning of the pin-point to the north or any 
other point of the compass. Very few pins 
were then in it, but a few years ago, before 
it was cleared, the bottom was covered 
with them. The tradition is, that, perhaps 
before the church was built, baptism was 
given at this well; it is near the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, township of Ince-Blundell. 
It is not very far from the church on the 
road to Ince-Blundell, a Roman Catholic 
township in Sefton parish, about twenty 
yards south of the road.—Baines, iii. 497. 
Notes and Queries, 5 S. 158. 


BRINDLE: ST, ELLEN’S WELL. 


In Brindle parish, to which the vulgar 
neighbouring people of the Red Letter do 
much resort with pretended devotion on each 
year upon St. Ellin’s Day, where and when, 
out of a foolish ceremony, they offer, or throw 
into the well, pins, which there being left may 
be seen a long time after.—/From Parish 
Register. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A history of Coggesball.* 


—<g————_- 


PRHE history of Coggeshall that has 
#| ©6been produced by the local secre- 
tary to the Essex Archzeological 
Society, Mr. G. F. Beaumont, is a 
good type of what the annals of a small town 
should be. The merits of the book are suf- 
ficiently obtrusive, from the archzological as 





* A History of Coggeshall in Essex, by G. F. 
Beaumont ; 8vo., pp. xli., 262, London: Marshall 
Brothers, 


well as from the popular point of view. To 
the resident in the town itself, no page can 
be devoid of attraction, and the author has 
set an example to all local historians in the 
way he has dealt with two elements of the 
utmost importance. The documentary history 
of the place is traced in an admirable manner, 
both in regard to the extent of the research 
that has been brought to bear upon the 
subject, and also to the way in which the 
results are presented. The reader can hardly 
fail to feel how effective for such work is 
the author’s training—that of a solicitor. 
No one else can be so much at home in 
excavating the word-tumuli beneath which 
the facts of Fetter Lane are buried, and 
no one else can seize the essential and 
neglect the accessory with quite the same 
facility. Equally conspicuous, and even more 
important, is the author’s keenness to observe, 
and readiness to grasp, the significance of 
local nomenclature. This is a conspicuous 
feature of the book, which culminates in an 
account of the field-names of the district. 
Here the author is on ground only just 
broken by archzeology, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on being one of the first to make 
this subject a systematic part of a local his- 
tory. If only for this example, the book 
deserves grateful recognition, since this work 
is done thoroughly, and includes a map to 
illustrate the list of field-names and the 
conclusions that can be drawn from local 
relations. Place-name etymology, however, 
in this, as in most other publications, shows 
how great is the need for a complete dictionary 
of the elements of place-names by some writer 
whose life-work has been devoted to the 
English language. 

A small town in Essex, with a population 
that was nearly 4,000 until the “sixties,” and 
is now nearer 2,000, Coggeshall is familiar, 
even by name, only to a few. In the past, 
however, through the Middle Ages, it was one 
of the most important towns of the eastern 
counties. Its prominence was due to the 
influx of white-robed Cistercians in the time 
of Stephen, and when they vanished with the 
inhabitants of other monastic establishments, 
makers of white robe-textures came in their 
place ; the town was known even until this 
century for its textile manufactures, of which 
the “‘ Coggeshall whites ” were for long a stan- 
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dard of excellence. But even two miles’ dis- 
tance from a railway is a heavy handicap in 
the struggle for existence, and this industry 
has passed, from the districts into which the 
Flemings brought it, to the Yorkshire towns. 
Isinglass and gelatine alone now maintain 
the old industrial character of Coggeshall. 

The towns that have the greatest archzeo- 
logical importance are not always those that 
inspire most effectively a practical interest in 
the past. Interests are often most powerful 
that are intrinsically moderate, and the most 
effectual incentives to study are the subjects 
that are not too vast “or good for human 
nature’s daily food.” Few towns, in proportion, 
have given rise to more archeological research 
than has Coggeshall. This is the second 
history of the town that has been published. 
Its 264 large octavo pages were preceded in 
1863 by a volume of 300 smaller pages of 
larger type—Zhe Annals of Coggeshall, by 
Bryan Dale, M.A. Mr. Dale, now of Hali- 
fax, was then Congregational minister in the 
town. His book contains the result of much 
investigation, but the methods of modern 
archeology were then in the embryo, and 
much virgin soil was left for Mr. Beaumont 
to break and cultivate; hence it is that at 
least one-half of his book must be regarded 
as unanticipated. But this does not exhaust 
the influence of the town. Besides material 
for valuable work by others (especially by the 
indefatigable leader of Essex archzeology, to 
whom so much credit is due, Mr. King), the 
town furnished the subjects of the earliest 
work of one who has done so much for 
archeology, alike in its special and popular 
relations, the Rev. Dr. Cutts, who wrote on 
its abbey and its Roman remains. 

Yet it is curious how little that can be 
regarded as of general importance or interest 
the story of the town contains. The great 
and central fact of its history is its abbey, 
but nothing regarding this is so important as 
the chronicle written by its Abbot Ralph. 
Its Saxon period isa blank. Roman roads 
and relics do indeed tell us something of its 
early days, but a silence of six centuries is 
only broken by Domesday, and the history 
of the place since the suppression of the 
monastery centres chiefly on the details of 
documentary facts unearthed by Mr. Beau- 
mont, and on a curious diary kept by a 


resident during the later part of the seven- 
teenth century. We may, however, mention 
briefly a few points that have some general 
interest. 

The river Blackwater winds along a plea- 
sant valley far into Mid-Essex. Over it the 
Great Eastern Railway passes at Kelvedon, 
where the traveller may see the road from 
Colchester—Roman, if straightness is a cri- 
terion—carried by a bridge across the river. 
At this spot probably the ford was situated, 
called after the goddess of the spring. 
“ Easterford” ended the first stage from Col- 
chester down to the time of Stowe’s Itinerary. 
Two and a half miles to the west, where the 
valley makes a sudden bend, the northern 
slope is occupied by Great Coggeshall, 
and on the southern side, towards Kelvedon, 
is Little Coggeshall—tocally known as the 
“Hamlet,” for no inhabitant would speak of 
it by any other name. It is curious to find 
this word in such popular use, although it 
occurs often enough in old charters, Latinized 
into “hamletta.” This “ Hamlet” appears to 
have been the original Coggeshall. Here 
the manor lay, and to this we find the chief 
Domesday allusions. Another curious fact 
is that a local name preserves that of a 
Domesday tenant, little altered during the 
eight centuries of changing states and owners. 
Tedric Pointell had lately exchanged land in 
** Cogheshal” for Pakelesham and Canewdon, 
and still a mill and lane in the “ Hamlet” 
are called “ Pointell’s” or ‘ Pointwell’s” mill 
and lane. Had we not the Domesday infor- 
mation, “Pointwell” would doubtless be 
derived from a spring or meadow at a bend 
in the valley. Such facts should teach us 
caution in our etymologies, if indeed this de- 
sirable result is within range of the possible. 

Great Coggeshall developed, apparently, 
chiefly after the abbey had raised the town 
in importance. Two centuries later, the 
name ‘Sunnedon” was applied to it, or to 
some part of it. This name is assumed to 
have been given then, on account of the 
sunny aspect of the place! Surely, however, 
the word is too typically Anglo-Saxon to have 
had any later origin. Have we not here the 
name of the goddess or wood-nymph “Sunna,” 
who with Sinthgut helped to beguile Balder 
and Woden “when they went to the woodland, 
and Balder’s horse fell”—according to the 
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Anglo-Saxon charm against a sprain? It is 
possible that Sunna enters into some other 
names in which “sun” is usually found. 
Here, moreover, we have also the analogy of 
the neighbouring “ Easterford,” the origin of 
which from “Eastre” is supported by the 
occurrence of the name as a designation for 
another place in the county. 

Another question connected with the name 
of the town is too instructive to be passed 
over. It was shortened to Coxall in the 
Middle Ages, and three cocks appear upon 
the abbey shield. Hence it has been thought 
that this is the real meaning of the name, 
and that it may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon 
cocc, a cock. But were the cocks anything 
more than a monkish fancy ? The Domesday 
form is nearly the present word. We have 
in Cheshire almost the same name, in Oxford- 
shire ‘‘ Cogge,” and in Lincolnshire “‘ Coggle,” 
as a name and prefix. The latter is the 
Danish word for round, water-worn stones.* 
No other stones exist in this part of Essex, 
and yet we have Stanway on the road from 
Colchester ; and in Coggeshall itself we have 
“Stoneham Street.” If “Cogge” was originally 
** Coggle” (and thus it was sometimes spelled), 
the name will mean nearly the same as 
“Stoneham.” But under any circumstances, 
is not the double “g” suggestive of a Danish 
origin? Names that we must connect with 
the Danes abound in the eastern counties 
with suffixes that we regard as Anglo-Saxon, 
and show how early this influence was at 
work. Uggeshall in Suffolk is nearly the 
same in style as Coggeshall, and in Jutland 
we find “ Uggeby.” In Jutland, also, we 
have “ Fering,” and “ Fering,” or “‘ Feering,” 
is a village only two miles from Coggeshall,t 
while still nearer is a house called “ Feering- 
bury,” another Anglo-Saxon ending toa Jutish 
name. 

Coggeshall has been thought to be the 
“ Ad Ansam ” of Antonine, and also “ Cano- 
nium.” The former, perhaps, arose through 


* See Streatfeild’s Danes in Lincolnshire. 

+ This place appears in Domesday as Pheringias. 
In Norfolk and Essex the initial F has been written 
Ph by the Domesday scribes (or, more likely, by 
one) no less than forty times, while there is not a 
single instance in any other county of an initial Ph. 
This is an illustration of the freedom with which the 
transcribers permitted their ideas or inclinations to 
determine the forms of the place-names. 
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the supposed gallinaceous associations of the 
town, and the latter depends on the still 
extant opinion that Czsaromagus is to be 
found at Dunmow, and also on the unexpressed 
hypothesis that the Romans preferred to 
traverse two sides of a triangle, as a means ot 
getting from one end of the base to the 
other. Without this underlying postulate, 
what a dull time would the Antonians have 
had! But most persons now follow Stukeley 
in placing Canonium at Kelvedon, and 
Coggeshall must go without a Roman name. 
(In passing it should be noted that Stukeley, 
who knew almost nothing personally of the 
eastern counties, mistook the name of Easter- 
ford (Kelvedon), and printed it on his map 
as “Chesterford.”) It is strange how the 
Roman elements of place-names have dis- 
appeared from the eastern districts (in which 
repeated later invasions took place), com- 
pared with their persistence in the south and 
west. Colchester alone retains the “camp ”- 
ending. To return to Coggeshall. The town 
has yielded abundance of Roman remains, 
and presents traces of a camp and cemetery. 
The Roman road from Colchester to St. 
Albans passes through it, and still bears, at 
one spot, the name of “ Stock Street.” 

The Cistercian movement must have borne 
the aspect of a monastic reformation, for 
which the time was ripe, so rapidly did it 
spread. The Abbey of Coggeshall was 
founded about the year 1142, and was the 
fourth in England, although less than fifty 
years had passed from the time the order 
was established. Doubtless, in the energetic 
work of Harding, his own country was not 
forgotten, and it may have been indirectly 
through his influence that the Countess of 
Boulogne, as Queen of England, took up the 
cause so warmly. The Manor of Coggeshall 
belonged to her, and hence it was that this 
quiet valley was selected for Cistercian estab- 
lishment. ‘The abbey was placed on a strip 
of land where the valley is narrowed before 
its turn, and when the sides were covered 
with wood it must have seemed indeed 
secluded. Even now it is a quiet spot—with 
old willows hanging over the slowly-flowing 
river, the old abbey fish-pond beside the bank, 
and only the sound of a mill-wheel to aid the 
birds in breaking the silence which the cen- 
turies have left undisturbed. But the visitor 
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will look in vain for the monastic buildings. 
The abbey rose at the bidding of one royal 
will, and sank again at the bidding of another. 
The noble church, in which the daily sound 
of matins and vespers must have seemed, as 
certain as the rising and the setting sun, now 
can be traced in outline, if the summer is 


chapel of St. Nicholas was, it is thought, for 
the use of the many visitors to the abbey. It 
is later than the foundation, being Early 
English in its style, and presents a remark- 
able architectural feature in the very Early 
brick mouldings to its lancet windows. 
Within, a piscina and sedilia still remain. 














dry, by the scantier growth of grass where 
the foundations lie beneath. The mill and 
farm, however, enclose some fragments of 
the buildings ; and beside the lane, leading 
to the highroad, stands a half-barn, half- 
chapel—or rather what has been a barn 
ever since the Dissolution, until the present 
generation has rescued it as a relic. This 


Some years ago it was proposed to restore it for 
use, and an Early English arch and columns 
were inserted at the door, now scarcely con- 
gruous with the rest of the building. Although 
this idea has been abandoned, Mr. Beaumont 
is collecting funds to preserve it in its present 
state, and save it from further decay. 

Among other parts of the abbey buildings 
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that are left, one of the most perfect is a 
vaulted passage regarded as the ambulatory, 
the pointed groined roof of which seems to 
indicate the same date as St. Nicholas’ Chapel. 
A few Norman capitals remain elsewhere to 
show the earlier style of the first buildings. 
The complete destruction of the chief struc- 
tures is probably to be ascribed to the fact 
that their material made demolition easy. 
Brick and rubble were the chief materials 
employed. The paucity of stone illustrates 
how dependent the builders then were on 
water-carriage to convey stone to remote 
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At one of these, Holfield Grange, there is 
still a sheltered spot known as the “ vineyard,” 
where the last vines were rooted up only this 
century, probably first planted by the monks. 

Coggeshall Church is a large and beautiful 
Perpendicular building, which is regarded as 
one of the finest churches in the county. 
Externally, its aspect is somewhat marred by 
the lowness of the tower, although its perfect 
battlements and wide windows are very 
effective. The interior, moreover, is very 
fine, with clustered columns and well-moulded 
arches, and an east window which has been said 


THE AMBULATORY, 


places. Rubble, however, is permanent 
enough so far as the forces of Nature are 
concerned. 

Stephen and his queen visited the abbey 
in person at its inauguration, and more than 
once afterwards, and King John paid at least 
one visit. Its importance must have been 
great, for it was presided over by men of 
position and ability, of whom one is the well- 
known chronicler, Ralph of Coggeshall. The 
monks have left their names in neighbouring 
woods and downs, and the “granges” near 
tell the story of their agricultural labours. 

VOL. XXI. 
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to have few rivals even beyond the county 
limits. It is a seven-light window, sub- 
arcuated, and both graceful and effective in 
design, subject, however, of necessity to the 
inherent weakness of the large expanse into 
which the supplementary central light de- 
velops. Its design is almost identical with 
that of a five-light window at Donnington in 
Lincolnshire. 

It is impossible to deal, in a review, with 
the multiplicity of interesting points that 
occur in the documentary history, the records 
of the court manors, the association of the 
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town with persons of more or less distinction, 
or the quaint diarist of the seventeenth 
century, to whom allusion has been made. 
For these we must refer the reader to the 
book itself, as also for the notes of the old 
customs, the lessons of the field-names, and 
the most curious list of strange surnames 
that are found connected with the town. To 
one more point only can we refer, and that 
is the family which takes its name from the 
town, most distinguished in times long past, 
but now transferred almost entirely to the 
other side of the Atlantic. Very few bearers 
of the name remain in England, but in 18384 
no less than 400 members of the family 
assembled at Newport, Rhode Island, to hear 
an address by the Hon. Henry T. Coggeshall, 
of New York, upon their family history. 
Truly the town is more honoured, so far as 
name-bearers are concerned, in the New World 
than in the Old. 
W. R. G. 


Se 


Che Building of the 
MWanor-bouse of Kypre Park, 
CUorcestershire. (1588-1618.) 


By Mrs. BALDWYN-CHILDE. 
ea 


Fap PR HE following extracts are taken from 
a curious Elizabethan Memoran- 
dum-Book, chiefly in the hand- 
writing of Sir Edward Pytts, and 
now belonging to his descendant, Prebendary 
Edward Baldwyn-Childe. The book contains 
about 300 pages, and measures 14} inches 
by to inches ; it is bound in sixteenth-cen- 
tury calf, with brass hinges (broken), and the 
initials E. P., in gilt letters, on either side. 
About fifty pages only relate to the ex- 
penses incurred in building, or rather re- 
storing, the ruins of the house. On page 65 
is the following allusion to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford : “I brought John Bentley, 
freemason, from Oxford (where he wrought 
the newe addition to Sir Thomas Bodleigh 
his famous library) with me as I came from 
London to Kyer... to draw me a newe 
platte, for I altered my first intent because I 
wold not encroche on the churchyard.” Kyre 
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House stands in an elevated position com- 
manding the Shropshire Titterstone Clee 
Hill (to the north), and Netherwood, in 
Herefordshire, where the room may still be 
seen in which Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
the Earl of Essex, was born (to the south). 

The Edwardian Tower or Castle, which 
was restored and added to by Sir Edward 
Pytts, can be traced in massive stone walls 
6 feet to 7 feet thick. They stand on the 
western side, with their jagged edges, about 
30 feet high, filled in with brickwork, and 
look as if they had been destroyed by fire 
or in civil war. The Elizabethan building, 
described in the following pages, was pro- 
bably of much greater extent than what is 
now visible. On the southern side were two 
courtyards, divided by a flight of steps; 
bounded on the north and west by the 
house, on the east by the church and church- 
yard, which abuts the house in its south-east 
corner, and the stables to the south; and 
also a pool, on which stood an island with a 
pigeon-house, which was pulled down about 
1750, at which time the house was again 
re-edified by the owner, Edmund Pytts, and 
extensively decorated in the Adams and 
Chippendale style, the outside plastered, and 
the Elizabethan hall turned into kitchen and 
other offices. This was restored in 1880, 
and is now probably much in its original 
state, with mullioned windows and _ iron 
fittings, a large fireplace connected with a 
hiding-place, and a brick cavity in the floor 
for treasure. 

The family of Pytts had long been resident 
at the “ Pyrrie,” in the immediate vicinity of 
Kyre, when the manor and the ruined castle 
were purchased in 1586 by Sir Edward Pytts 
from Lord Compton. In early times it had 
belonged to, and been the residence of, the 
knightly family of Wyard, from whom it 
derived the name of Kyre Wyard, and one 
of whom obtained from Edward I. a permis- 
sion to plant and enclose the park at Kyre. 
This grant, dated from Gloucester, 1275, is 
extant. It is said that some of the oaks still 
survive, and in Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire the weli-known antiquary, Habingdon, 
says: “The park of Cuer Wyard is worthy 
to be mentioned, being adorned with so 
many tall and mighty oaks as scarce any 
ground in England within that- quantity of 
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acres can show so many.” Sir Edward Pytts 
was born on St. Lawrence’s Day, 1541; was 
knighted at the coronation of James I., in 
1603; was Sheriff of Worcestershire 1612 ; 
and died in 1618. His full-length picture 
(on panel), painted the year of his shrievalty, 
hangs in the hall at Kyre. He was a man of 
great culture and extensive reading, as shown 
by the books collected by him, among them 
being one of the rare copies of Zhe Boke of 
St. Albans. Most of them contain notes in 
his handwriting, and there are also several 
MSS. of his, chiefly heraldic, beautifully 
illuminated. His “ wiff,” so constantly re- 
ferred to in the following pages, was Elizabeth 
Wilford, niece of Sir Thomas Wilford, Lord 
Mayor of London, whom he married at 
Halynge, near Croidon, in 1570. Their 
eldest son, Sir James Pytts, succeeded in 
1618, and completed the house according to 
directions left by Sir Edward in his will. 
He married in 1599 at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Mary, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Heveningham, of Heveningham, whose pic- 
ture (on panel), dated 1612, is at Kyre. 
Two of their daughters married Sir John 
Vere, of Netherwood, and Sir Thomas 
Stanley, of Alderley, Bart. Sir James was 
born in 1575, was Sheriff of Worcestershire 
in 1633, and died in 1640. Some of the 
entries in this book are written by him. The 
repetitions of workmen’s names are omitted 
in the following pages, but the amount of 
wages is always given. 


Evivard Pvtts. 
Anno Domini 1588. 

A viewe of the charge for the newe build- 
inge the house of Kyer Court now ruyned ; 
sometime the auncient seat of the ffamylie of 
Wyard, for three Discent Knights in Edward 
the ffirst his time and after; then called 
Curia Wiardi: Wiards Court. The which 
afterwards (by marriage) discended to the 
possession of the memorable name of 
Mortymers: Knights for two Discents, and 
from them (by marriage also) to the honor- 
able lyne of Lord Lawarr : 

ffrom them came by purchase to John 
Croft Esquier: from him ymmediately by 
like purchase to St William Compton, Knight : 

ffrom his sonne’s sonne and heire Henry 
the Lord Compton, to Edwarde Pytts squier 
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Philoser of London Midd: Hunts: and Cam- 
bridge : 

Who beginneth to provide Stone Bricke 
Tymber and other necessaries for the re- 
edifyeng thereof this yeare of our Lorde 
God: one thousande five hundred eightye 
eight. beinge the thirtith yere of the Raigne 
of our most famouse quene Elizabeth, viz. : 
When God wonderfully vanquyshed the in- 
vincyble ffleet (as they cristened it) of the 
Spanyardes. 

Soli deo omnis gloria. 


Nisi dominus zdificaverit domum, frustra 
laborant qui zedificat eam. 


Began to provide Stone Brick Timber 
Wainscott, and other necessaries for the 
buildinge of Kyer House by Edward Pytts 
anno Domini 1586 anno q® Regine Eliza- 
beth 28 mense Augusti. 


Dat veniam deus. 


Stone in Kyer Park Quarry. 


Auguste 1586 Bargained with Thomas Lem 
my S’vant the 7th of August 1586 to hewe 
one thousande ffoote of very fine and 
smothe Ashelere, he to raise the stone 
and digg them out of the Quarry 
and to leve them hewed on the bank 
for both which raising and hewing I to 
give him after the rate of 2d. of the 
ffoote its ete +n ese, - 

Likewyse for hewing and digging of rough 
Ashelere after the rate of 1d. for the 
ffoote and of them two thousand ffoote 1d. 

September 1586 Paide him upon a reckon- - 
ing beforehande the 28th of September 
1586 we eee ane o<e = OK. 

More delivered to John Newell for him 
and to his use the roth of November, 
1586 10s. and more at that time abated 
for his Michaellmas rent tos. and also 
then half a bushell of corne 2s. 6@. 225. 6d. 

More deliv’ed him the 22d December 
1586 tes es awe oo S08 

Paide him more the 26th February 3 pecks 
of corne 4s. and then in money 20s. 245. 





Sep. 1537 _ _—...... _ on on Om 
Octobr a ey ere ow» 2 
Marcii tes a + coe |= SOK 
Aprilis 1588 ... és eae 62s. 6d. 
S= ... 400 L10 Qs. 
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Stone in Kyer Park Quarry. 
Newell Bargained with Roger Newell the 
12th of February 1586 to rid the Quarry 
of Rubbell and to open itt at large for 


435. 4d. 
Aprill 1587 Paide him thereof the 12th of 
Aprill 1587 . Bee 


Paide him the rest the rath of August 
1587, 10s. 4d. in full satisfaction of the 
bargaine ... , 10s. 4a. 

Lem Decembr 1588 Paid more to Thomas 
Lem the Mason and also a Brickmaker 
towarde his hewinge of roughe and 
smothe Ashelere in Kyre Park Quarry 


the 21st of December 1 - is 75. 
Februarii 1588 wee : ~~ a 
Marcii 1588 ... Qs. 


Marcii 1589 Paid to the two Smithes for 
6 dayes work a pece—I bourding them 2s. 

Augusti 1590 I bargained with Anthony 
Reeve of Bromsgrove quarryman this 
oth of August 1590 and in the 32d yere 
of Queene Elizabeth to digg me stone 
in Kier Park after the rate of a peny a 
foote for Smothe Ashelere meting itt 
hewed and these not to be under 6 
ynches thick. And for Rough Ashlere 
4 afte hewed meting And the quarry- 
man for this allowance must carry up 
all these stones and laye them on the 
bank above the Quarye, and must also 
ridd the Quarry of rubbell and kepe it 
open and cleane. 





Thereof more paid ... — 

To his sonne Richard Reeve by my wiff 
and self... we “Se 
Paid . . . going to Kingsland oe ee. 

My wiff paid this eae in November 
1590 ne — 
Myself paid him ees mn vos | SP. 
Lio 


Lem my workman did mete the stone by 
gesse and by estymacon judged them 
at the first measuring 17 hundred and a 
half lacking 4 ffoote reckoning 6 score 
to a hundred which after the rate afore- 
said viz. 1@. for a foote cometh to 

£8 145. 8d. 

And after that Lem measured his last 
rearing of the stone at 2 hundred and a 
half more for the wch Reve is paid as 
above apeareth £10 which is more than 


. Ie te CRF we Pee tress inns aang Pea >. Po, 





the reckoning 5s. 4d. wch is toward 
some 30 Momells gotten by him. 
Chambers and Lem witnesses. 


Stone from Madeley Quarry in Shropshire.— 
The Chardge. 

Septembr 1588 First gyven to Chaunce 
the Mason and to Peirce the Quarry and 
trowe man for their travell to Kier about 
conference with them for the work 35. 

Delivd to the same Peirce the 22d of Sep- 
tember 1588 toward hiring of workmen 
to uncover the Quarry... “g 55. 

Delivd the same daye to my servant 
Roger Newell & to John Walker whom 
I sent thither after 6¢. for Newell & 7d. 
for Walker by the _ for digging 


stone wi — mah 
Paid them by my wif . 40S. 
I payd them myself the first of December 

1588 at my retorne from London 455. 
To R. Richmond, Mr. Sheldons man, for 

his paines in journeying to me 2s. 6d. 


Symons To John Symons of London for 
drawing my first platt for my house 4os. 

To the same John Symons for drawing my 
latter platt acording to wd newe pur- 
pose ‘ 

Gyven to two “Masons that came to seek 
work from Richmond the zoth Decem- 
ber 1588 ... ooo. «ERS. 

Paid to °N ewell and Walker more towards 
their raising of Madeley stone the 22d 
of December am 35. 

December 1588 Paide more to John Wal- 
ker for 60 daies above the rate of 6d. 
one peny for every daye which is after 
7a. the daye, he bourding himself and 
that because he is an especcall workman 5s. 


Stone from Madeley Quarry in Shropshire.— 
The Chardge for Digging and Cariadge to 
Bewdley. 

12 January 1588 Paide to John Walker and 
Roger Newell this 12th January 1588 
toward their raising of stone in Madeley 
Quarry Walker’s wages being 7d. the 
daye and Newell’s 6¢., they bourding 


themselves .. ei bie < 2 
Pierce.. nia at ee 4OS. 
F ebruarij I 588 305. 


Pierce Deliv’ed to Pierce by Newell the 
cariadge of stone from Madeley to Bewd- 
ley after the rate of 18¢. the tonne 35. 
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Marcij 1588 ... oa ree i. or 
Pierce.. os ©6=— 
Paide then to Newell for the Smithes re- 
paier of their digging tooles 5s. and 
spent myself 5s. in the journey thither ros. 
Cope Paide to Cope for the cariadge of 
the stabled stone from the Quarry to 
the waterside after * sil for every 15 
tonne eee : ose 10S. 


Sma 


Stone from Madeley Quarry in + Sean — 
The Chardge of Cariage of Stone from 
Bewdley to Kyer. 

25 Januarij 1588 Bargayned with Richarde 
Bishopp of Stoterton in the Countie of 
Salopp Yoman for 80 tonnes cariadg of 
Madeley Stone for Bewdley to Kier after 
the rate of 5s. for every tonne: and gave 
him £20 before hande this 2oth daye of 
Januarij 1588 upon his: his Sonnes: 
Willm Burnell of Kinlett in the Countie 
of Salopp yo: and Robert Whooper of 
Hanley their bondes for the cariadge 
thereof before 14 daies after Michaell- 
mas next, and a paier of Indentures of 
Coven’tes for yt purpose ... -«- 20 

Bargayned allso with Robert Tyrry of 
Mornall in the Countie of Worster 
yoman for other 80 tonnes cariadge £25 

Bishopp carried this yeare but 71 tonne. 

Tyrrye carried 83 tonne for himself and 10 
tonne for my Cosen Hill. 

And I myself carried 9 tonne. 

S™ of this yeares cariadg was 173 tonnes. 
Februarij 1589 Tyrrye Bargayned allso with 

Robert Tyrrye the last daye of ffebruarij 

1589 for the cariadge of 320 loades: 

more of cariadge of stone from Bewdley 

to Kyer after 5s. for every loade to be 
carried 170 in a yeare, and all to be 
done in these 2 next yeares fore the 

which I gave him beforehand now 440 

money and seaven score oke out of my 

Manor at Hanley valued at £40 more. 

I gave suerties for p’rformance ... £80 
1590 He carried this yeare but 143 tun. 
1591 He carried this next yeare but 1og 

tun. 

1592 He carried this yeare next 74 tun. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Ladies’ Sien, or Glen of 
“* the Stone,” on the Malvern 
bilis. 


By THE LATE H. H. LINEs. 
~~ 


DJOINING the south end of the 
4% Herefordshire Beacon camp, and 
connected with it by an old zigzag 
pathway, is a small dell or hollow 
in the side of the hill, of natural formation, 
sloping down for a space of about 800 feet 
towards Walin’s Well. This _never-failing 
spring was one of the three sources from 
which the Silurian garrison obtained its water ; 
it has also supplied Eastnor Castle for about 
twenty-five years. There are still existing 
within this dell evidences of a somewhat 
remarkable connection between it and the 
old camp, probably from the earliest pre- 
historic times. The zigzag road from the 
camp gate is of an ancient type, leading 
down to the base of the rampart close to 
the Earl of Gloucester’s great ditch, whence 
it takes a right angle down the sloping side 
of the glen. It is an old well-worn track 
of variable width and eccentric course, termi- 
nating at a point where we find a range of 
two or three parallel terraces, apparently for 
seats. These terraces are 130 feetlong. The 
road connecting them with the camp gate is 
a foss till it reaches the zigzag. 

A question will suggest itself as to the 
purpose of this arrangement. There can be 
no doubt that the entire design is neither 
slight nor accidental, but shows a distinctly 
pre-arranged manner of entering the glen 
attended with order and ceremony, and that 
it was for the special use of those who occu- 
pied the camp. There are also two or three 
other well-worn foss roads. One a carriage 
or chariot road leading from the west gate of 
the camp, crosses the bottom of the glen to 
the Silurian pass of Phillips. Another is a 
subordinate hollow track crossing the ridge 
from the east, and a third is a deep foss road 
of wider dimensions. In the meantime the 
principal road for outsiders crosses the ridge 
near Clutter’s Cave. 

These four old foss roads all lead and con- 
verge towards a stone in the centre of the 
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glen. The last-mentioned road must have 
taken many generations to have produced it, 
and many generations have passed away 
since it was first used. They all bear the 
appearance of antiquity, and show no indica- 
tion of having been altered or turned to other 
purposes than those for which they were at 
first constructed. ‘They show that here was 
a centre of attraction inducing the assembling 
together of people from the great camp, from 
the country west of the hills and from the 
extensive forest lands lying between the 
Malvern Hills and the Severn. There was 
some common purpose existing which drew 
together the warriors from the Silurian camp, 
its chiefs and leaders, and the denizens of the 
great surrounding forests. In fact, all classes 
of the valiant Silurian nation tramped these 
old roads into deep hollows, the work of 
ages, for one common object. What this 
object is, is plainly indicated by an unusually 
large block of rough stone, standing in the 
middle of this sequestered glen. Whatever 
the purpose of thus assembling may have 
been, it is obvious that there was no restric- 
tion placed upon the presence of anyone ; all 
were free to be there and witness whatever 
was to be enacted, and for those who are 
gifted with eyes and observation the point of 
attraction is plainly indicated. 

The rough stone is 6 feet x 5 feet 6 inches, 
standing about 4 feet high in front, the front 
being scooped out into a concave, so as to 
allow of anything placed upon it to hang 
down in front without slipping off the sides. 
There are no tool marks upon the surface of 
the concavity, which was probably produced 
by friction with pieces of quartz. The stone 
is not a piece of the native rock i” situ, but 
has been placed in the position where it now 
stands for a purpose, the nature of which our 
traditions have failed to transmit to us, and 
concerning which our historians since the time 
of Tacitus are silent. j 

The stone is placed upon a slightly elevated 
mound, originally of a triangular form, one of 
its points being to the west, where is situated 
Walm’s Well, one of the camp springs. The 
stone gives the point forming a radius, at 
135 feet distance, of the three terraces pre- 
viously mentioned. The triangular mound 
is 60 feet from its western point to its base, 
which is 58 feet wide, with the stone on the 


middle of the base, thus giving a space of 
50 feet from the front of the stone to the 
point of the triangular mound, a kind of 
adytum, or place set apart for the officials to 
perform those duties which devolved upon 
them. At the south-east point of the mound 
we find the vestiges of a small pond, now 
choked with vegetation, but with a stream 
still trickling through it, and distant from the 
stone 22 feet. This might be used for pur- 
poses of lustration. There is also, at the 
distance of 500 feet above the stone, on the 
ridge of the glen, a small cave, which has 
been excavated in an outcrop of the rock. 
This has been assigned by tradition to some 
hermit of former times, but probably it was 
before that a Mythric cave in connection 
with the augural stone below. 

The entire glen, with its surroundings, ap- 
parently remains untouched by the hand of 
man from the time when it was the appointed 
place of divination. It is a fraction of the 
ancient forest of Malvern, secluded and beau- 
tifully luxuriant, the trees growing in their 
own wild manner, naturally and where Nature 
alone dictates, while the upper slopes of the 
hollow give a range of view over the woods 
of Eastnor and its stately castle, bounded on 
the horizon by the mountains of Radnor and 
Brecknockshire. 

The peculiar character of the stone under 
consideration should be noted. It is not one 
of those set apart for burnt offerings, as such 
stones are usually flat and have a raised rim 
of 1 or 2 inches high round the edge. I have 
found and sketched several such stone-altars, 
especially in Merionethshire, where I found 
them standing in their original places. Others 
of a different character, sloping towards the 
front and terminating in a point, somewhat 
of a leaf-shape, I found standing before a 
symbolic stone, or stone of adoration, and it 
is these leaf-shaped stones that form the more 
perfect type of the Malvern stone. 

The question arises as to the period when 
this rough stone altar, if such it be, was placed 
where we find it. The Romans, who at one 
period, there is little doubt, occupied the 
old fortress for a brief time, spared it, as it 
was probable they would do, themselves 
having faith in the augural stone—in fact an 
augural altar was always placed in the pre- 
torium of every Roman camp. There is 
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every reason to believe that the Druids of 
Britain practised augury and divination, and 
though the Druids were driven out of Britain 
in the first century, and must have been 
entirely banished before the Malvern Camp 
was occupied by the Roman legions or their 
auxiliaries, still Druidism was probably before 
the first century the ruling power on the 
Herefordshire Beacon, and the stone there 
of Druidic origin. 

We find from Tacitus that the Druids were 
driven by Suetonius Paulinus, a.p. 62, into 
Mona, now Anglesea, and this being the last 
time in history when the Druids are intro- 
duced upon the scene in connection with 
Britain, it may be well to see what he says in 
his Annals (Book 14). He says: “The 
Druids” (in defence of Mona) ‘were ranged 
in order, with hands uplifted, invoking the 
gods, and pouring forth horrible impreca- 
tions. ‘The Romans stood in stupid awe 
and terror, a mark for the enemy. The 
general reproached them with their cowardice, 
frightened by a band of fanatic priests and a 
troop of women.” “The women,” in accord- 
ance with their brave Celtic temperament, 
“‘were seen rushing through the ranks in wild 
disorder, their apparel funereal, their hair 
loose to the winds, in their hands flaming 
torches, and their whole appearance resem- 
bling the frantic rage of furies.” 

This graphic description exhibits several 
points of great interest. Certain facts are 
most strongly pointed out. The Druids 
were ranged, not in a disorderly mob, but in 
order, according to a system observed among 
themselves, with hands uplifted, invoking the 
gods, enacting, no doubt, one of their cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and cursing their enemies. 
Also in those stirring times the rights of 
women were acknowledged and carried out, 
women sometimes leading the armies to 
. battle and attending the field of strife, as in 
the case of the contest between Galgacus and 
Agricola, to see that their husbands did their 
duty! We thus find that Tacitus acknow- 
ledged the Druidic priesthood as a powerful 
order among the old British tribes, and that 
women joined them on the last occasion 
upon which they exercised their supposed 
powers of resistance to those who afterwards 
became their masters. From this we may 
conclude that women took part in the 


religious pagan rites, at least in the latter 
ages of the Druidic supremacy, after the 
system had passed through and departed 
from a purer and simpler theological creed, 
and had adopted as gods the elements of 
Nature, the sun, the moon, and the planets, 
trees, earth, fire, and water. 

But to return to the stone in the glen. At 
the period indicated in the first century it 
may have been a potent auxiliary in the 
nature-worship of the period, and the fact of 
so many roads leading up to it with the 
diverse, and, in one case, singular construc- 
tion of those roads, seems to me conclusive 
evidence that the stone was what I state it to 
have been. But I have other evidence which 
brings forward a public recognition of it in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which I will 
point out further on. 

One, and I believe the only, indication of 
the Romans having occupied the Hereford- 
shire Beacon camp, was the discovery of 
Roman coins at the base of the camp hill. 
A considerable quantity were found hidden 
away in an earthen jar at the edge of a 
quarry. The occupation, either by legionary 
or most probably by auxiliary troops, may 
have been temporary, and the utmost limit 
of occupation would terminate with the 
Roman protectorate. Afterwards the camp 
may have been occupied by the Mercians, 
But whatever may have taken place in its 
supposed occupation by successive tribes, I 
doubt if the old camp has ever been altered 
or added to since the war between Ostorius 
Scapula and Caractacus, and in the same 
theory I would include the arrangements for 
Pagan ceremonial in the Glen of the Stone. 
Augury or divination would belong equally to 
Silurians, Romano-British, and to certain of 
the old Saxons. 

My idea is that this augural stone may 
have been placed and used long before the 
Roman invasion, and at a period when the 
camp-on the Beacon Hill existed only as a 
place of assembly of the Druidic priesthood, 
where they would observe the motions of the 
planets, their rising and setting, and also 
where they held their councils and gave 
judgment. At that period the central elevated 
and deeply entrenched oval probably stood 
alone, without its south and north-east addi- 
tions. This, of course, is an open question ; 
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but the shape of this central part of the camp 
seems to favour the idea. It is not of the 
Roman oblate oval, but the Celtic egg-shape, 
narrow at one end and wide at the other. 
Again, the bearings of the oval are east and 
west, with the base of the oval towards the 
west. At first sight this might appear to be 
in conformity with the shape of the summit, 
but it is not so, the summit not being strictly 
due east and west, which the oval work is. 
Supposing this hypothesis is correct, we 
appear to require a reason why one cere- 
monial—that of divination by inspection— 
should be enacted at one place, and observa- 
tions upon the stars at another. In answer 
I would point out the requisite accommoda- 
tion for carrying out each of these Pagan 
rites would be different. In the one case a 
high place of observation was necessary, in 
the other a sequestered spot capable of 
seating a multitude upon its sloping banks. 
The two ceremonials were both distinct and 
different from each other. The first was 
connected entirely with the higher spheres, 
the regulation of which in their diurnal and 
annual movements was a mystery in the first 
ages of Druidism, as it is at the present day, 
and ever will be as long as time endures. 
The second system, practised in the Glen, 
belonged to a lower, a more grovelling class 
of ceremonial, centring upon the rough stone 
of divination by inspection of the victim 
placed upon its concave front. Of these two 
ceremonials the first may have had prece- 
dence, and had rule for ages before the 
innovation of the second took place. Pro- 
bably a fusion of the two resulted in their both 
being adopted in the same religious system. 
In the old ceremony of foretelling the 
future, the ancient practice was to place a 
victim upon a stone specially made so as to 
prevent its falling off the sides of the stone, 
which was worked into a slight hollow or 
concave in its front, in order to show the 
victim plainly to the people assembled. To 
me it appears strangely corroborative of my 
theory that somewhere near, or upon the very 
spot where we find the stone in question, 
there was in the days of Queen Elizabeth a 
stone, well known by all under the name of 
the “Shew Stone.” The circumstances are 


as follows: In Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire we find a document or deposition made 


at Hanley before Sir John Russell and others 
as to the boundaries of Malvern Chase, as 
then understood, in the thirty-second year of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Henry Dingley deposed that: He being 
one of the riders of the said chace did ride in 
circuit from a cross called The Cross in 
North-End Green, in the manor of Hanley 
Castle, unto the Cliffy wood (the Clevelode), 
near Severn side thereon, from thence to 
18 holders in Powick, thence unto Bransford 
Bridge, so to the Link, and the keeper of the 
said wood, called the Cliffy wood, did ride 
then with this deponent and others unto the 
Shew Stone” (evidently from the Link, 
taking the line of the Earl of Gloucester’s 
ditch, along the ridge of the hills till they 
came close in view of the stone in question). 
“He did also ride from a place called the 
Sweet Oak” (which probably is the same as 
is now called the “Fair Oak”), “ unto Wel- 
land parish, so by Castle Morton, thence to 
Birch or Bert’s Morton to divers houses, to 
Berrow and Keysend (or Chace end), then 
to Oxtrummel Pool, all which parishes with 
others are within the Precincts of the Chace 
of Malvern.” 

The mention of the Shew Stone is rather 
singular, and if the stone under discussion be 
the same, the name is remarkably significant. 
Its position also in relation to the great forest 
ditch (which with its mound is 30 feet wide), 
would give the time occupied by the forest 
riders. The ditch takes the outer eastern 
rampart of the camp till it reaches the glen 
of the stone, from whence it is carried along 
the upper edge of the glen, the stone being 
seen 100 yards below in the hollow. 

Another bit of circumstantial evidence 
occurs just at the spot where the first view of 
the stone is obtained. Adjoining the forest 
ditch, at roo yards after it leaves the outer 
rampart of the camp, is a slightly entrenched 
enclosure of 60 x 25 feet, which has always 
been a puzzle to investigators. It has no 
connection whatever with the old camp, but 
is obviously an integral part of the forest 
ditch, and I would suggest the probability 
that within these entrenchments some wooden 
buildings were placed, where the forest riders 
and their horses might rest and take refresh- 
ment after their twenty miles’ ride, within 
sight of the Shew Stone. 
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By a slight retrospect of what has been 
brought forward in this paper, we find a state- 
ment of facts concerning a stone of peculiar 
form, surrounded by certain arrangements, 
which lead to inferences the nature of which 
I not only have confidence in clearly placing 
before you, but also have great doubts of the 
possibility of arriving at more certain con- 
clusions as to the character of what we find 
in this glen. At the same time I grant that 
everyone can judge for himself if I have 
drawn erroneous conclusions from the un- 
questionable facts lying before our eyes. 
There is an inherent difficulty attending in- 
vestigations of the nature under discussion, 
so much so that the frequent recurring word 
“ probable ”—inadmissible in a court of law— 
cannot be dispensed with in an archeological 
investigation. At the same time the nature 
and conditions of the probabilities cannot be 
too rigidly and carefully examined, so as to 
show whether the facts allow of or justify the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Leaving now the glen and its stone of 
augury, we will enter the old forest across 
Earl Gilbert’s ditch by the deep foss road 
along the elevated boundary ridge of the 
glen to examine some indications more im- 
mediately connected with the ancient forest 
at the period, when having ceased to be a 
royal forest, it had passed into the possession 
of Earl Gilbert. On crossing this ditch, 
which is also the boundary dividing Worcester- 
shire from Herefordshire, we enter upon the 
top of a hill where are two parallelogram 
enclosures, the largest one, being surrounded 
by a slight ditch of two mounds, is 70 feet 
long within its area and 40 feet wide. The 
other one adjoining, in which are the founda- 
tions of three mud-huts, is 50 x 35 feet. At 
a short distance there is yet another long 
narrow mound of 60x 20 feet, and full of 
those hollow pits wherein formerly huts were 
placed. On the exterior eastern side of the 
largest enclosure, the ground rising slightly 
shows a small hollow or concavity of 17 feet 
in length and about 2 or 3 feet in depth, 
which in the year 1870 was lined with rough 
stones, with four larger marking the corners. 
The surface of the ground surrounding this is 
covered by rows of small angular fragments 


of rock, firmly fixed in the surface, and appa- 


rently placed according to some rule and 
order. 


What can be the meaning of these arrange- 
ments? The ditches and mounds are too 
slight for defence from human foes, but with 
the addition of a stockade fence there might 
be sufficient protection and shelter for horses, 
cattle, or deer during the night, also accom- 
modation for dogs. I suspect here we find 
the establishment of some of the forest riders. 
Near is also the place where the bodies of 
those formerly convicted of murder or felony 
within the forest precincts were exposed 
upon a gibbet. Dr. Nash, in his History of 
Worcestershire, states that “felons and mur- 
derers who within the forest bounds were 
tried and convicted before the chief forester 
and a jury of twelve men, had their heads 
struck off by the Forester’s axe at a place 
called Sweet Oaks” (probably now called 
Fair Oaks, at the base of the Holly-bush 
Hill), “within the said chase or forest, where 
they always sat in judgment on such persons, 
and their bodies were to be carried unto a 
place called Baldeyate at the height of Mal- 
vern Hill, and there be hanged upon the 
gallows, and so to remain unless licence was 
granted by the chief Forester to take them 
down.” My belief is that the hill upon which 
are found the marks of former occupation 
previously mentioned is the place alluded to, 
where the forest gallows stood. In fact, upon 
a plan-map of the Little Malvern Estate, in 
the possession of Charles Beresford, Esq., 
lord of the manor, the hill in question is 
named Hangman’s Hill. 


NOTES. 


I. 

Much has been said regarding the discovery of a 
golden ornament somewhere near the Beacon Hill, at 
a place, the exact locality of which I have been unable 
to discover, though I have made many inquiries. 
Campden mentions : ‘‘ In the library of Jesus College, 
Oxford, is a MS. as follows: ‘ Within the distance of 
a musket-shot of the trenches of the camp, in the 
parish of Colwall, was found in A.D. 1650, by Tho. 
Taylor, near Burstner’s Cross, as he was digging a 
trench round his cottage, a Coronet or Bracelet of 
gold, set with precious stones, of a size to be drawn 
over the arm. It was sold to Mr. Hill, a goldsmith 
of Gloucester, for £37. Hill sold it to a jeweller in 
Lombard St., London, for £250, and the jeweller 
sold the stones, which were deeply inlaid, for 41,500, 
as Mr. Clough, of Lombard St., reported. 

There is an ambiguity about this improbable story 
suggesting the golden legend to be much amplified by 
the uncorroborated testimony of Mr. Clough, in his 
desire to impose something of the marvellous on his 
customers. Supposing the thing to have been found : 
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here are two jewellers and goldsmiths quite ignorant 
of the value of precious stones! Rather improbable. 
The stones may only have been crystals and pearls. 
But there seems a doubt as to whether it was a 
coronet or a bracelet. May it not have been a golden 
torque, an ornament for the neck? We know that 
Manlius, a Roman, was nicknamed Torquatus from 
his objectionable habit of garotting his antagonists in 
their own collars, which he then appropriated. Per- 
haps the Britons were of the same mind. But, at 
any rate, it is well known that the British Celts were 
accustomed to wear such decorations, and part of a 
bronze torque was dug up in a gravel bed in the 
parish of Claines, near Worcester, in 1840. 
II. 

Ithas been said that no remains of weapons have been 
discovered by which we can identify the Beacen mts 
In reference to this I shall quote what Mr. Wright 
says in regard to the invasion of Julius Ceesar, in an 
article in the twelfth volume, third series, Avch. Cam. 
He says : “ If the Roman writers who speak of Czesar’s 
invasion had all been lost, and if no Roman had ever 
been here afterwards, we should have had no evidence 
whatever that a Roman had ever set foot on our 
shores.” There is not a single monument left to 
mark the presence of Czesar and his Roman legions. 

III. 

If any Saxon or Mercian garrison had ever occu- 
pied the Beacon camp for any length of time, they 
would have left us its Saxon name, which does not 
occur in either their traditions or chronicles, 

IV. 

Whether Arthur was a personality or not, we find 
his name attached to hills, fountains, ancient earth- 
works, cromlechs and rocking stones, the works of a 
primeval people. If he was a reality, some of these 
places can probably be identified with him; but we 
have no mention of his name in connection with the 
Malvern district. 


v. 
The name commonly applied to the Glen where the 
Sacrificial Stone is found, is ‘‘ The Ladies’ Glen.” 
Does this point to the period when women took a 
part in the religious ceremonies enacted there ? 





A List of the Jnventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward vy. 


By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 
——>- 
COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


. Iggleton. 
. Hynxston. 
. Paunsforth. 
. Wyttlesforth. 
. Duxford Sancti Johannis. 
. Duxford Sancti Petri. 
. Sawston. 
Shelforde Parva. 


CON ON W bY & 


COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE (continued). 


9. 
10. 


Newton. 
Hawston. 


. Fowlmer. 

. Shelforde Magna. 
. Thriplowe. 

. Trumpington. 

. Foxton. 

. Stapleforth. 

. Harston. 

. Cotenham, 

. Chesterton. 

. Dryedrayton. 

. Hyston Etheldred. 
. Hyston Andrew. 


Orwell. 
Baryngton. 


. Harleton. 

. Wymple. 

. Comberton. 

. Barton. 

. Grauncetor. 

. Haslyngfeld. 

. Coton. 

. Aryngton. 

- Shepredde. 

. Wylbraham Magna. 

. Swaffham Sancti Scirici. 
. Swaffham Sanctz Mariz. 
. Swaffham Bulbecke. 

. Bottesham. 

. Wylbraham Parva. 

. Stowequye. 

- Soham cum capella de Berway. 
. Fordham. 

. Isleham. 

, Burwell Sancti Andrez. 
. Burwell Sanctze Mariz. 


Chypenham, 


. Snaylewell. 

. Wyken. 

. Kenett. 

. Capella de Landwade. 
- Knapwell. 

. Graveley. 

. Fenne Drayton. 


Over. 


. Papworth Agnes. 

. Boxworth. 

- Papworth Everarde. 
. Elsworth. 

. Swasey. 

. Conyngton. 

. Watbeache. 

. Wyllingham. 


Landebeache. 
Impyngton. 


. Madyngley. 
. Long Stanton Omnium Sanctorum. 
. Okyngton. 

. Long Stanton Sancti Michaelis. 
. Mylton. 

. Gyrton, 

- Rampton. 

. Lowleworth. 


Bassyngborne. 
Wendie. 


ot he Sage oe 
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COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE (continued). 


75: 
76. 


Lytelyngton. 


. Esthatley. 

. Whaddon. 

. Meldreth. 

. Steple Mordon. 
. Tadlowe. 

- Clopton. 

. Craudon. 

. Abyngton juxta Shyngey. 
. Melborne. 

. Gylden Mordon. 
. Gransden Parva. 
. Hardwycke. 

. Kynxston. 

. Croxton. 

. Gamlyngeye. 

. Elsleye. 

. Stowe Longe. 


Hungerey Hatleye. 
Eversden Magna. 


. Eversden Parva. 
. Caxton. 

. Calcott. 

. Bourne. 

. Toste. 

. Kartlenge. 

- Wooddytton. 

. Sylverleye. 

. Asheley. 

. Newmarkett. 

. Cheveley. 

. Lynton. 

. Abyngton Magna. 
. Weste Wyckham. 
. Barkelowe. 

. Abyngton Parva. 
. Shudiecampis. 

. Hyldersham. 

. Castle Sampes. 

. Horseheath. 

- Badbrugham. 

. Fulborne Sancti Vigoris. 
. Fulborne Omnium Sanctorum. 
. “Tynton. 


eversham. 


. Fenne Dytton. 

- Horsyngsey. 

. Westwrattynge. 

. Borough. 

. Brynkeley. 

: btwn 

. Dullingham. 

. Wenen 

. Stechworth. 

. Carleton cum Willingham. 


Balsham. 


. Collegium Sanctz Trinitatis in Ely. 
. Ely Seynt Mary. 


133. Trynetye Parissh in Ely. 
134. Mepall infra Insulam Elien’. 
135. Sutton do. 

136. Thetfurth do. 

137. Maney do. 

138. Coveney do. 

139. Marche. 


COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE (continued). 
140. Stuntney infra Insulam Elien’, 


141. Litle Port do. 

142. Stretham do. 

143. Wycham do. 

144. Wychefurth do, 

145. Wylberton do. 

146. Wilberton do. 

147. Wentworth do. 

148. Downham do. 

149. Downeham do. 

150. Doodyngton. 

151. Dodyngton. 

152. Chattresse. 

153- Haddenham infra Insulam Elien’. 

154. Haddenham do. 

155. Wyttlesey Saynt Andrewe infra Insulam 
Elien’, 

156. Newton infra Insulam Elien’, 

157. Wysbyche Sanctz Marie. 

158. Leveryngton infra Insulam Elien’. 


159. 
160 
161. 


Emneth infra Dioc’ Elien’ in com. Norff. 
Parson Drove in Leveryngton. 
Elme infra Insulam. 


162. El 


163. 
164. 


165. 
166, 


me. 

Tydd Seynt Gyles infra Insulam Elien’. 

Wytlesay Seynt Maries infra Insulam 
Elien.’ 

Wysbiche Sancti Petri. 


. Wisbiche infra Insulam Elien’. 


(Aug. Off. Misc. Bks., 495.) 


Sums total for the whole county. 
(Zx. Q. R., Misc. Ch. Gds.5 2s.) 


Hundred of Ely, with Wychefurde : 


St. Mary in Ely. 
Holy Trinity in Ely. 
Mepall (?). 
Sutton. 
Wentforde. 
Chatterez. 
Downham. 
Wycheham. 
Wychford. 
Coveney. 
Maney. 
Litleport. 
Stretham. 
Thetfurth. 
Wilbiton. 
Stuntney. 
Haddenham. 
Dodyngton. 
Marche. 


Ser eeeeeeeeeeerees 


Hundred of Wisbiche : 


Stourton in Wisbech (?). 

St. Mary in Wisbiche. 

St. Giles in Tydd. 

Leveryngton. 

Parsondrove (?). 

Newton. 

(Three inventories with names gone. ) 
(4bid., 2x) 


ee as 


a alate FEES, 


ee ie 


thence 


Ae asian MBS 
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COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE (continued). COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE (continued). 





Hundred of Chesterton : Villa de Cambridge : 
Chesterton. St. Edwards. | 
Hyston Androwe. St. Bennet. 
Histon Awdry. Sepulchres. 
Cottenham. St. Michael. 
Hundred of Northstowe : = ee 
Landebeche. St. Peter. 
Waterbeche. St. Andrewe. 
Mylton. St. Andrewe in Barnwell. 
zragten- St. Giles. 
——— St. Mary without Trumpington Gate. 
mpington. (Lbid. 2 .) 
Maddingley. ane , 


Longstanton Sainte Mighel. 
Longstanton All Hallowes. 
Lolleworth. 

Gyrton. 


Hundred of Papworth : 


Fennedrayton. 
Boxworthe. 
Knapwell. 
Over. 
Wyllingham. 
Papworth Everarde. 
Ellesworthe. 
Papworthe Annys. 
Swavesey. 
Graveley. 
Connyngton. 

(Lbid., py.) 


Hundred of Stane : 


Swofham Bulbecke. 

Sofham Prior. 

Sca. Maria in Sofham Prior. 
Buttsham. 

Wilbraham Magna. 
Wilbraham Parva. 

Stowe Guye. 


Hundred of Flendich : 


Teversham. 

Fulburne All Saints. 
Fulburne Sci. Vigoris. 
Horningsey. 

Hinton. 

Fen Ditton. 


Hundred of Staplehoo : 


Esleham. 
Burwell Sanctze Marie cum capella de 
Reche. 
Burwell Sancti Andrez. 
Fordham. 
Soham et capella de Berwey. 
Chippenham. 
Wiken. 
Snailewell. 
Kennet. 
Lanewoode. 
(Lbid., zx.) 


Villa de Cambridge : 


Saint Mary next the Market. 
The Holy Trinity. 
All Hallowes. 


Chantry in Borowe called “ Batmans Chauntrie.’ 


The Towne of Cambrydge : 


Sums total only. 
(Loid., zs.) 


(Zb2d., 75a.) 


Chesterton Fraternity. 
Stouryng Chantry. 

Reache Chapel. 

Fordan Chantry. 

Boroughe Chantry. 

Duxford Chapel. 
Kneyesworth Chapel. 
Bassingbourne Brotherhood. 
Gamlingaye Brotherhood. 
Hestingfield Chantry. 

Tydd St. Giles Chantry. 
Dounham Guild. 

Guyherne Chappell. 
Murrough Chappell. 

St. Martyns Chantry Wysbeche. 
(Zd. R. R., Bdle. 449, No. 4.) 


Radfelde. 
Cheveleye. 

(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 14.) 
Sums total for whole county. 
(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, File 16, No. 1.) 

St. John’s. 
(Zéid., Bdle. 1392, No. 17.) 


Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 


Town of Cambridge. 
County of Cambridge. 
(Lbzd., Bale. 447, No. 1.) 


St. Mary in Newton in Deanery of Wis- 
beach. 


(Zx. Q. R., Anct, Misc. Aug. Off., $2.) 


COUNTY OF CHESTER. 


Hundred of Northwyche : 


Northewyche. 

Midleswyche, 

Daneham. 

Gostre. 

Netherpend. 

Warmyngham. 

Church Lanton. 

The Higher chapell of Congleton. 
The Lower chapell of Congleton. 
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COUNTY OF CHESTER (continued). COUNTY OF CHESTER (continued). 
IIundred of Northwyche : Hundred of Eddisburi : 
Asbury. Budworthe Church in the Fryth. 
Brereton. Tarnin Churche and St. Mihelles Chappell. 
Sandebache. Whitegate. 
Holmschapell. Over. 
Swetnam. Bunburg (?). 
Makelesfeld Hundrethe : Ince. 
Mottrum Longdendale. Shornton. 
Stokeport. Weverham. 
Frodsam. 
Northerden. B 
Chedyll. arrowe. 
Wilmeslowe. Torperlee. 
Alderleighe. Hundred of Wirrall : 
Caxall. Kyrkeby Walley. 
Gowseworthe. Burton. 
Presteburye. Stoke. 
Makelesfeld. Bakfort. 
Pott Chapell. Shotwycke. 
Dysley Chapell. Brombroght. 
Marton Chapell. Wodchurche. 
Chelford Chapell. Neston. 
Newton Chapell. Heswall. 
Hucklowe Hundrethe : Bebbyngton. 
Werberton. Over. 
Mobberley. Thursterston (?). 
Overpever. Moreton Chappell. 
Rousthorne, West Kyrkby. 
Asheton. Estham. 
Howdon. Byddeston. 
Dersbury. (Zx. Q. R., Mise. Ch. Gds., 2g.) 
Gropenhall. City of Chester : 
Runcorne. The Cathedral Church. 
Hudworthe. St. Oswald. 
Lym. ill. 
Knottysford. a Jobe upon the Hill 
Tabley Chapell. Holy Trinity. 
Hundred of Nantwich : St. Peter. 
Namptwiche. St. Brigette. 
Wibunbury. St. Michael. 
Bartomley. St. Martin the Bishop. 
Acton. St. Olave. 
Aldelem. Hospital of St. John and Spittell in 
Mynshull. Boghton. 
Coppenhall. Goods wanting. 
Wistaston. (Zbid., Jy*.) 
rd : College of St. John, Chester. 
Wanker. (Ld. R. R., Bdle. 442, No. 14.) 
Hundred of Broxom : Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
Ekleston. 7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. City of Chester. 
Aldford. (Lbid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 
Hanle. 
Pulford. COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 
Dodlaston. Hundred of Stratton : 
Farnton. Marchamchurche. 
Plemston. Jacobstowe. 
Warton. Boyton. 
Malpas. Launsowe. 
Tatnall, Poughyll. 
Shokle. St. Mary Wyke. 
Crystylton. Whytstonne. 
Tylston. 


Cochirton (? Chorlton). 
Churcheton Chapell. 


ee 





* There are two inventories for each of these 
churches in the city of Chester. 
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Dewstow. 
Lanteglos. 
Warbestow. 
Oterham. 
Mighelstow. 
Mynster. 
Seynt Julett. 
Treneglos. 
Alternon. 
Scynt Cleder (?). 
Lesnowyth. 
Forrebery. 
Trevaly. 
Tyntagell. 
Seynt Genes (?). 
Poundestok. 
(Zbid., ¥5-) 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL (continucd). COUNTY OF CORNWALL (continued). 
Hundred of Stratton : Hundred of Trigge : 
Morwynstowe. aad 
Stratton. Egloshayle. 
Tamerton. om — 
Kilkhampton (?). St. Tudye 
(Ax. Q. R., Mise. Ch. Gds., 2s.) oy Kue, ‘ 
Hundred of Powder : + ig the Parish and borough. 
Stepl in Branell. ynver, 
— ad hyns in Brane Hollonde. 
Austoll. Bruarde. 
Alyn, Bliston. 
Kee. Delyon. (ids de) 
Ladock. tA.) BY 
Caryhays. 
Erme. Hundred of West : 
oe coniehan. 
robus. arlegan. 
—- — + 
amoran. eynt Clere. 
Merther. Morvall. 
Antony. Leskerd. 
Rewan. St. Kayne. 
Feock. St. Pynnoke. 
Kenwyn. Dulo. 
Lostwythell. St. Martyn and the town of Est Loo. 
Penkevell. Chapel in Est Loo. 
Fylye. Tallan and West Loo, 
Fowye. Plenynte. 
Luxulyon. Lauraython. 
Crede. Seynt Vepe. 
Mevagysy. Lansalowes (?). 
Denys. Lanteglos and Polruan. 
Trewardreth, St. Martyn de Repryn. 
a. = Nyghtens. 
rurowe. ynnowe. 
Mewan. Boconnok. 
Just. Brodok, 
— (Zbid., a5-) 
asye. 
Cornely. Gluvias. 
Clemence. Walow in Wynnyton. 
Gorran. Sent Germow. 
Sampson. Sent Martin yn Meneck. 
Lanlyvery. Saynt Corentty. 
(Zbid., 25-) Brecke. 
Mylyan. 
Hundred of Lesnewyth : pO 


St. Sydnyny next Helston. 

Chapel of Seint Michael in Helston. 
Seint Wedron in Helston. 

Mawner (?). 

Pyeran. 

Ruuion Major. 

Ruuion Minor. 

Mape. 

Bredocke (?). 

Inventory of copes, vestments, etc. 


(State Papers Dom, Addenda, Edw. VT,, vol. iii., 


Nos. 29-46.) 


Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. Co. Cornwall. 
(Za. &. R., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 
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COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 
on. sa lamaaaa Last Bear's Discoveries in the 
Orton. Soil of Rome. 
Banton. 
Thurisbie. By Rev. JosepH Hirst. 
Bemond. — 
— pee HE chief archzological discoveries in 
Casle Sowerbye. Sy the city of Rome, during the past 
Edynhall. year, are connected with the Forum 
pee of Augustus ; the excavations at the 
Stappleton. new law-courts ; the new railway-station in 
Arthured. the Trastevere ; the altar, commemorative of 
Cumwhitton, the great fire under Nero; and the college of 
— Dendrophori, on the Ccelian Hill. To these 
Beanie, must be added an account of the discovery, 
Farlam. during last spring, of the barrack of the 
Netherdenton. Ostian fire-brigade. 
poe On January 9, 1889, regular excavations 
Bothell. began on the old Forum of Augustus 
Nether Wasdaill. (solemnly dedicated a.v.c. 752), a clear- 
Chapel of Eshedaill. ance around the Arco dei Pantani, by the 
bel removal of shops and houses, having already 
Wasdaillhed. taken place in the previous December. 
Cornay. According to historians, this Forum con- 
Sant Jons. tained inscriptions in praise of the chief 
——— famous Romans, composed by the first 
—— Emperor himself. The principal records in. 
Wedope. marble now discovered are dedications to 
Emleton. Appius Claudius Pulcher, to the dictator 
a Sulla, and to Appius Claudius Cecus (so 
Sent Wien. says here Lanciani), all three fragmentary ; the 
Arledon. base of a donative (consisting of a golden 
Cletor. base of 100 pounds weight), sent to Augustus 
ogg by the Spanish province of Betica; and a 
Plumland. dedication in honour of Nigrinianus (erected 
Cannernton. by Geminus Festus), telling us that this 
Westcanonby. hitherto little-known person was nephew of 
em Carus, and died in his youth. Numerous 
= niches, arranged in a double row along the 
Chapell of Newton. wall of enclosure, were at the same time 
Chapell of Sant Cuthbert. brought to light. A happy result of this 
Bridekirk. undertaking is the information hereby ob- 
Metuaehy. tained, that many of the honorific inscriptions 
Hutton in the Forest. ’ +, aaa Pp : 
Lasonby. now preserved in various parts of Rome, and 
Kirkhorewold. published in the Berlin Corpus, belonged 
(Ex. QO. R., Mise. Ch. Gds., 3s.) originally to this long-buried Forum of 
Sums total for the county. Augustus. 
(Zd. R. R., Bale. 445, No. 1.) In digging the foundations of the Palace of 
( To be continued.) Justice, in the Prati di Castello (the site of 
the ancient Horti Domitize), two sarcophagi 
aE” were unearthed, the first belonging to a 
' maiden, by name Crepereia Tryphzena, the 


other to L. Crepereius Evhodus. These two 
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tombs seem, according to Lanciani, to date 
from the first half of the third century of our 
era. In the second sarcophagus was found 
nothing but the skeleton ; in the first, various 
ornaments in silver, gold and precious stones, 
viz., three large golden rings, one having a 
cornelian with the name Filetus engraved, 
probably the betrothed of the deceased ; 
another having red jasper, with incised two 
hands conjoined, grasping ears of corn (an 
anulus pronubus alluding to the nuptial rite of 
confarreation) ; two gold ear-rings, set with 
pearls; a gold brooch, having an amethyst 
with animals incised ; a gold necklace, having 
thirty-five glass beads of octahedral form ; 
two silver disks; an amber hairpin (proving 
the late use of this material), etc. The most 
singular thing found, however, was a wooden 
doll, with arms and legs articulate, of superior 
execution. This was a memorial of the early 
youth of the deceased. 

On the Via Portuensis, near the new rail- 
way station, in Trastevere, has been found a 
niche carved in the face of the native tufa 
rock, on which was the name of its dedicator, 
L. Domitius Permissus. It is an eedicula 
sacred to Hercules, as is proved by the in- 
scriptions on two altars placed below. The 
interior of the niche is plastered and painted 
red, with decorations in imitation of gold. 
Amongst the objects found within the shrine, 
the principal are two statuettes of tufa repre- 
senting Hercules ; the fragment of the statue 
of a man with the modius on his head, pro- 
bably Jupiter Serapis ; several heads belong- 
ing to statues of Hercules, Bacchus, Jupiter, 
a youth, etc.; fragments of statuettes, both 
marble and fictile (of Venus, Minerva, etc.). 

During the formation of a public garden in 
front of the Quirinal Palace, a short time ago, 
the workmen came across an ancient pave- 
ment, with in the middle an altar. During 
the spring of last year the altar was com- 
pletely cleared, and shown to be 3°30 métres 
wide by 6°19 métres long. It is formed of 
large blocks of travertine, and was originally 
encased in marble, of which the cornice alone 
now remains. The altar was erected in com- 
memoration of the great fire of the Emperor 
Nero, and was dedicated, according to a vow, 
made as a protection against fires, by 
Demitian. Sacrifices for this purpose were 
to be offered on it on the Feast of Volkan- 


alia, as is proved by an inscription already 
known, which Lanciani says must refer to it. 

The discovery during the latter part of the 
year of the dwelling of the college of the 
Dendrophori, devoted to the worship of 
Cybele and Atys, which was introduced into 
Rome under Claudius and Otho, is of great 
interest. The great hall is paved in mosaic, 
representing an owl surrounded by other 
symbolic animals; two lionesses, a buck- 
goat, a stag, and a scorpion. In the upper 
part of the mosaic is the following inscrip- 
tion: Jxtrantibus hic Deos Propitios et Basi- 
lice Hilariane. From this it appears that 
the hall served as a vestibule to a basilica, 
founded by a certain Hilarius. Near the 
wall on the left was found the base of a 
statue, with an honorific dedication, set up 
by the Collegium Dendrophorum to Marcus 
Publicius Hilarus Margaritarius, a person 
already known to us by another inscription 
fortunately preserved in the city. Only the 
bearded head of the statue was found, and it 
appears to Visconti to belong to the time of 
Hadrian. It represents the rich pearl-mer- 
chant as about forty years of age. The 
basilica, erected at his expense, has not yet 
been disinterred, but further examination is 
hoped before the termination of the works 
connected with the new military hospital 
which occupies the site. 

At Ostia the quarters of the town Vigiles 
(a combination of firemen and police) has 
been recently unearthed, and now appears to 
be a building measuring 41°55 métres by 
69°48 métres, consisting of an atrium, a pro- 
naos, and a cella, forming an Augusteum. 
Within the Luilding very important inscrip- 
tions were found belonging to Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, 
Gordianus, etc. The walls were seen to be 
covered with graffiti, giving the names of fire- 
men on guard, etc. Lanciani is of opinion 
that the barrack was formed about the middle 
of Hadrian’s reign, very probably out of a 
pre-existing private house surrounded by 
shops, but it was afterwards restored under 


Severus. 


Rome. 
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Che Conference. 
LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 
(Continued from New Series, i., p. 127.) 
—_ 
mwLING much interested in the dis- 
cussion now going on as to the 
use of the Low Side Window, and 
feeling that the investigation of as 
many examples as possible, with the circum- 
stances of their position and surroundings, 
may tend to a settlement of this vexed ques- 
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tion, I send you a sketch and description of 
one from the church of Huntington, near 
York. 

As the plan of the church exercises an 
undoubted influence upon the use which 
windows of this kind are supposed to serve, 
it becomes necessary to state that before the 
so-called restoration it consisted simply of 
nave and chancel, without the internal division 
of a chancel arch. No bell-cote at the west 
end of nave, but a wooden turret with short 
spire. The building was of small dimen- 
sions, being in length internally 73 feet, by 
18 feet 10 inches in width. The nave, with 

VOL. XXI. 


a new north aisle, has been entirely rebuilt, 
and tower and spire added in the early French 
style. The nave exhibited traces of Norman 
with late insertions, and the chancel, which 
happily escaped destruction, is of late Per- 
pendicular with some indications of Early 
English. 

The. Low Side Window is at the extreme 
western end of the south side of the chancel, 
as it existed before it was extended one bay 
to the westward, and is placed between a 
boldly projecting buttress and the priest’s 
door. It is a single light with cinquefoiled 
head, 13 inches wide, and 3 feet 24 inches 
in height. The height of sill from floor-level 
is 1 foot 7? inches, and it is rebated all 
round for reception of a shutter. When dis- 
covered, during the “restoration” of the 
chancel, under Mr. Ewan Christian’s direc- 
tion, I am told that it was found to be 
grooved for the insertion of glass, and so 
remains at present. 

Without pretending to offer any opinion 
as to the special use of this window, I think 
it seems at first sight to favour the obsolete 
lychnoscopic theory, from its affording a 
direct view of a north chapel (the arches of 
which, being found built into the north wall 
of the chancel, were opened out again at the 
restoration), and also from the height of the 
side and end windows of the chancel pre- 
venting any inspection of the interior. At 
the same time, there is a strong case in favour 
of the idea of its being the opening through 
which a bell was rung at the elevation during 
Mass, as the principal houses of the village, 
and especially the hall, were and are now 
on the south side of the church, and also, as 
before mentioned, there was no bell-cote. 
The glazing of the opening is certainly a 
difficulty, but it may very probably have 
been done in post-Reformation times, and 
afterwards built up when its light was not 
required, or to make room for pews. 

D, ALLEYNE WALTER. 

2, Jarratt Street, Hull. 


} in Edgmond Church, Shropshire, 
“| on the north and south sides of 
the chancel respectively, about 
3 feet from the chancel arch, and west of the 
priest’s door. They are trefoil-headed single 
lights, 4 feet high by 18 inches wide, and the 
Q 


ka =] HERE are two Low Side Windows 
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height of the sill above the surbase, which 
runs round the chancel externally, is 26 inches ; 
the sills of the four larger windows in the 
chancel are about double that height from 
the surbase. I did not measure the height 
inside, as I am not sure whether the present 
floor is at the original level. The window- 
recesses are a good deal splayed inside, and 
without any mouldings. They are carried 
up some 6 or 8 inches above the top of the 
window-lights, and terminate in segmental 
round-headed arches. ‘The hooks for the 
window-shutters still remained inside both 
windows when I knew the church, and on 
revisiting it the other day, I found that since 
the restoration in 1875 a sort of light weoden 
window-frame has for some reason been 
added to each window, hung like a shutter 
from, to the best of my belief, the original 
old hooks. The windows were filled with 
stained glass in 1847. The chancel, which 
is very large and deep for the size of the 
church, seems to date from about 1350, at 
which time, I believe, it was in the patronage 
of the Benedictine Abbey of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Shrewsbury. The village lies on both 
sides of the church. 
CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 
Eccleshall. 


wa, WAS glad to see the article on this 
/ subject in your last issue, and 
think it will be a good thing if 
every archzologist will give facts 
about the Low Side Windows in his locality. 
In this town of Darlington, we have, as 
most of your readers doubtless are aware, 
a very fine cross church, chiefly of 1190-1200. 
When the tower was raised, and spire built, 
1375-1380, the walls were so crushed at the 
angles of chancel and transepts that the 
windows in each bay next the tower in both 
chancel and transepts were walled up. But 
on the south side a small window about 
15 inches wide was found in the masonry 
blocking up the original. window, 3 feet 
wide ; whereas on the north side such large 
window was first walled up. solid, and then, 
apparently about 1400, a window was cut out 
of it in the masonry 3 feet thick, thus show- 
ing, I think, what importance was attached 
to such windows. It could not have been 
for light merely, as the chancel has an un- 
usual number of windows, and is very light. 






These windows, though I think they may 
be classed as Low Side Windows, are really 
8 feet and 12 feet respectively from the 
floor, and 11 feet and 15 feet respectively 
from the original surface of ground outside. 
It is evident, therefore, that they were not 
intended for either confessional or alms- 
giving purposes. The south window has a 
wide splay in its west jamb, but nearly square 
on its eastern one, so that it could not be 
intended to give a view of anything at the 
east end ; and that on the north side, though 
splayed in bot jambs, is too far from the 
east end to afford a view from the outside of 
anything at that end. 

I think in this case they were provided to 
afford a view of the rood, and lamps probably 
burning before it, on the rood-loft, which is 
here almost a unique specimen of a massive 
constructural rood-loft, 18 feet from north to 
south, and 7 feet from east to west, and, as 
proved by heraldic evidence, was built 
between 1381 and 1407. But whether the 
sight of the rood and lights was intended for 
the benefit of lepers, or excommunicants, or 
people generally, when the church was shut 
up, is a question. 

A second interesting case of Low Side Win- 
dows (in this case really low, only about 3 feet 
from the floor) is at Croft Church, about three 
miles from here, on the Yorkshire bank of the 
Tees. The fine chancel seems to have been 
built in its present form at two periods, the 
easternmost two bays about 1350, the western 
bay about 1370. And in this western bay 
these Low Side Windows were cut out after 
its erection; but there is nothing to prove 
the date of such cutting out. A very close 
inspection shows that the head of the south 
window is made out of a piece of mullion, 
and that on the north side out of a piece of 
transome, probably taken from a window in 
the north aisle of nave, when a larger win- 
dow was inserted about 1375. The position 
of these windows would make them useful 
for distributing alms, exhibiting relics, 
receiving dues, handing in and out the lamps 
and censers, or allowing lepers or excom- 
municants to see the rood—but not of any 
use for seeing the altar. 

A third instance is at Haughton-le-Skerne, 
about a nile from here, where, in a Norman 
chancel, a very beautiful two-light window 
was inserted, civca 1375, about 3 feet from 
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the floor. ‘This is in the same position, and 
would serve the same purposes, as those above 
named at Croft. 
J. P. PRITCHETT. 
Darlington. 


ITH regard to Low Side Win- 
dows, in connection with sanctus 
bell - cots and hand-bell ringing, 
though much struck with this re- 

vived idea, the particular example offered in 

illustration (Downton) seems to me com- 
pletely to negative it ; for the western light of 
the window is still provided, it seems, with its 
original iron arming, which leaves openings 
of only 5 inches wide by 7 inches high. Now, 
no bell of sufficient size to make itself heard 
to any distance could be protruded through 
such small spaces. At Dersingham church, 
Norfolk, there is a very curious opening, an 
exact square of about 18 inches, contrived 
just beneath the sill of the westernmost light 
of the south chancel window, which is filled 
with four small quartre-foiled circles in 
stone, through which, of course, no bell at all 
could be passed. And, then, there are so 
many instances in which the small opening is 
quite, or nearly quite, on the ground level, 
that it is manifest no such use could be made 
of them. We have two examples, a good 
deal mutilated, of this plan in the county of 

Durham, at Hart and Elwick. Then at 

Staindrop, and at the adjoining parish of 

Barnard Castle, the “windows” are away 

from the chancel altogether, in the space 

between the south porch and west end of the 
south aisle. At Winston Church, where there 
are two opposite each other, both of the same 
date, early thirteenth century (though, for the 
sake of distinction from the very large lancets, 
affecting a twelfth -century form —round- 
headed, and edged with a roll moulding 
instead of a broad chamfer), the Low (?) Side 

Windows are both high up in the wall, the 

sill of the southern one being considerably 

above the head of the priest’s door. ‘The 
church is built out of the village, and on the 
edge of a lofty and precipitous descent to the 

Tees. 

We have another instance which I trust 
to have opened out this summer at Haughton- 
le-Skerne, which is of much interest, as I 
think it is possibly one of the oldest now 
existing, and of Saxon date. Till quite lately, 








I took it for a priest’s door ; it is built up, and 
is on the north side, as is also the rectory, 
which dates from the twelfth century. 
It comes down to within a few inches of the 
ground, and has a slightly projecting sill, 
precisely as in the Saxon Church of Caister. 
Immediately opposite, also built up, has been 
a very largetwo-light square-headed, Decorated 
or Perpendicular window, also coming low 
down. Thechurch is quite out of the village, 
at the west end, as that of Winston is at the east. 

Our Durham churches generally are of very 
second or third rate quality, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and, like so many 
others elsewhere, have suffered grievously 
from the destroyer. But they have their 
points of interest, and among them these 
absurdly - named Low Side Windows — 
only sometimes ‘‘low,” only sometimes 
“side,” and never, under any circumstances, 
“windows.” I am dividing them for the 
sake of comparison into three classes—those 
where these openings occur, those where they 
do not, and those where the evidence has 
been by “restoration,” or otherwise, de- 
stroyed. I have been at work on the subject 
for above twenty years, and have accumulated 
an immense mass of information on its various 
developments and analogues. But the further 
I go, the further the prospect widens out ; 
and when you endeavour to get to the 
origin and root of the matter, you are carried 
into the very womb of time; at any rate, in 
its relationship to man and his primeval 
superstitions. For, in my view, it stretches 
back infinitely beyond any merely medizval 
custom, and was a last lingering form of ex- 
pression in beliefs which the Church found 
herself incapable of extirpating, and had, 
therefore, to try to mould and modify as best 
she could. 

My present idea, as the subject is too large 
to treat of generally in an exhaustive way, is 
to confine myself to describing, and drawing 
to a uniform scale, all the existing remains of 
these aperturesinthe county of Durham, inthe 
firstplace. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
they may be taken as fairly illustrative of all 
others in the land. But as this may not be 
the case, then to follow up this account with 
further and specially peculiar examples from 
wherever I can cull them. After this, to take 
French and German equivalents—methods 
of seeking the same ends in somewhat dif- 
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ferent ways ; and then finally to trace up and 
illustrate the earlier, and primitive Christian, 
and pre-Christian usages in such respects. 

Whether I shall ever get to the end of my 
task remains to be seen. The latter part of 
it especially involves a great deal of reading 
in unfamiliar directions; and in country 
places, away from books and intelligent and 
educated specialists, you are somewhat like a 
boat at sea, without oars, or sails, or rudder, 
and very helpless. 

But that these openings were designed for the 
purpose of ringing hand-bells through during 
the service of the Mass, in such churches as 
did not possess a sanctus bell-cot above the 
eastern gable of the nave, is distinctly nega- 
tived, I think, by no fewer than five different 
classes of such openings, to say nothing of 
the number of examples of such classes. 
This is shown : 

Firstly, by such as are too low for the 
purpose—on, or nearly on, the ground, as at 
Hart and Elwick in the county of Durham, 
and many others. 

Secondly, by such as are too high, and 
which could only be reached by steps, or, in 
some cases, a very long ladder, as at Winston 
‘in Durham ; Addlethorpe, Lincs.; Lowestoft, 
Suffolk; and Ingham, Norfolk; that at 
Addlethorpe being set between the eastern- 
most clerestory window on the south side of 
the nave and gable; and those at Lowestoft 
and Ingham just beneath the roof-line of the 
chancel, westwards, on the south side. 

Thirdly, by such as are too narrow for the 
passage of a bell sufficiently large to be heard 
at any reasonable distance. This objection 
applies not only to the actual width of the open- 
ing itself, but to the tracery, or iron fencing, 
with which several of these openings are still 
provided. Examples in illustration may be 
found at Cockfield church, Durham, where 
the opening next the village, towards the north, 
is only 64 inches wide ; at Downton, Wilts ; 
where the spaces between the bars measure 
only 5 inches by 7 inches; and at Darsingham, 
Lincs., where the opening, about 18 inches 
square, is closely filled with four pierced 
quatrefoiled circles cut in stone. Through 
these no bell could be passed at all. 

Fourthly, by those whose position, far 
away from any altar, precludes all idea of 
such a use. Examples may be found at 
Staindrop and Barnard Castle churches, 


Durham, where they occur in the western 
bay of the south aisle between the porch 
and the south-west angle. Both are four- 
teenth or fifteenth century insertions, that at 
Barnard Castle having had its inner recess 
carried down to the ground. At Ludham, 
Norfolk, the opening occurs at the west end 
of the nave, below the west window; at 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, and St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, Surrey, at the west end of the 
north aisle, all far away from bells and altars— 
Ludham Church having a central tower, 
though no transepts. 

And, fifthly, by those which are actually 
found in direct connection with eastern bell- 
cots—sanctus or other—or central towers, 
which, for all practical purposes, come to 
just the same thing. 

Besides that at Rothersthorpe, Northants, 
where the sanctus bell-cot and narrow grilled 
opening both remain, there is at Beckford 
church, Gloucestershire—a small aisleless 
building comprising nave and chancel only, 
with a central tower between them—a rich 
Decorated Low Side Window, in the usual 
place, close to the eastern arch of the tower on 
thesouth. A bell-rope would hang close to it. 

In the fine cruciform church of Uffington, 
Berks, the same thing occurs again. Here, 
however, the window is of three lights, tran- 
somed, the transom ranging with the string- 
course below the sills of the other chancel 
windows. It is close to the eastern arch of 
the octagonal central tower, which, being a 
full century earlier in date, must therefore 
have been ready for use when the window 
was inserted. 

At Boxwell, Gloucestershire, a minute vil- 
lage church, consisting of nave and chancel 
only, with an open bell-cot on the eastern 
gable of the nave, there is a small and very 
narrow Low Side Window, square-headed, 
and with a hood-mould, close to the eastern 
angle of the nave southwards. This, it is 
obvious, if the hand-bell theory were correct, 
would be quite superfluous, were it even wide 
enough to allow the passage of a bell, which 
it does not seem to be. 

At Minchinhampton church—cruciform, 
with aisles to the nave—there was a Decor- 
ated Low Side Window in the usual place, 
close to the eastern arch of the central tower 
southwards. Both nave and chancel, how- 
ever, are now destroyed. 
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So, too, at Bucknell, Oxfordshire, where 
the church has nave and chancel only, with 
an intermediate central tower, we find a Low 
Side Window close to the eastern arch of the 
tower northwards. 

I will only here further instance a very re- 
markable local example, which I measured 
and drew last year, in the famous monastic 
church of Jarrow. Here, again, the church 
is, Or was, aisleless and transeptless, but with 
a central tower—the upper part of the latter 
of Norman, all the rest of Saxon date, A.D. 
685. In the north-western angle of the 
chancel, close to the eastern arch of the 
tower and belfry, a small pointed and tre- 
foiled opening was inserted by the monks, 
early in the fourteenth century, away from 
their domestic buildings, but towards the 
cemetery, and which evidently had no con- 
nection whatever with the bells, which, like 
the aperture, still remain to us. 

J. F. Hopcson. 
Witton-le-Wear Vicarage. 


ReaN interesting Low Side Window has 
may, recently been uncovered at Tever- 
| sham, near Cambridge, on the 
south side of the chancel. It is 
divided from the single Decorated light above 
by a transom. The grille, with its two 
stanchions and three saddle-bars, is in excel- 
lent order. The stanchions are three-quarters 
by three-eighths of an inch, and the saddle-bars 
are three-quarters by a quarter of aninch. It 
has been fitted with an internal shutter ; the 
holes for fixing the hinges and the slot for 
the bolt remain; there is also one of the 
marks of the metal strapwork of the door. 
The splay of the window is 2 feet wide. If 
used for a sanctus-bell, it must have been 
rung within. The exterior is still filled up 
with cement. 

At Comberton, near Cambridge, there are 
two two-light Decorated windows on the south 
side of the chancel. The southern one has a 
transom across the right-hand light, and a 
similar arrangement to Teversham. The 
stanchions and saddle-bars remain, but in 
place of the shutter, glazing has been added. 
The marks of bolt and hinges of the shutter 
remain. 

At Rampton, near Coverton and Cam- 
bridge, there is a Low Side Window which 
seems never to have been glazed. It is a 






square opening with wide internal splay. 
There is an iron lattice like those at Fever- 
sham and Comberton. The hand could not 
easily be pushed through the bars. There is 
a wooden shutter behind the lattice, but it is 
of soft wood, and comparatively modern. 
NEWTON MAnrt. 
Cambridge. 


RHE Building News quoted at length 

ay, from the conference on this subject 
in the March number of the Aniéi- 
guary. ‘The issue of our contem- 
porary for March 20 contained the following 
valuable letter : 

Adverting to some interesting disquisi- 
tions on Low Side Windows, quoted in your 
issue of the 7th inst., I conclude that the 
very charming example of such windows 
existing in the chapel or oratory of Prior 
Crauden, within the precincts of Ely Cathe- 
dral, was, at least, not forgotten by some of 
those who took part in the discussion. The 
chapel, a little gem of the Edwardian period, 
is abundantly lighted by large eastern and 
western windows, as well as by two tall 
windows of two lights each on the north and 
south sides. In addition to this ample pro- 
vision for the admission of light, however, 
the architect (probably the illustrious Alan 
de Walsingham) has introduced two lovely 
low windows, one on each side, west of the 
Tall Side Windows just mentioned. They are 
under ogival canopies, profusely enriched 
with delicate sculptured leafage (see two illus- 
trations in Murray’s Handbook to the English 
Cathedrals). The interior sills of these low win- 
dows are about 2 feet 6 inches from the floor 
of the chapel, and each of them has a stone 
ledge, not a seat, within its recess; but the 
external sills are some 1o feet or 12 feet from 
the ground, the chapel being built upon a 
large under-croft or crypt, and occupying the 
“first floor” (to borrow a secular term) of an 
edifice with two stories. This fact disposes 
at once of the explanatory hypothesis sug- 
gested in the conference quoted from the 
Antiquary. ‘There could be no looking in 
from the outside by lepers, penitents, or 
ordinary witnesses of the sacred rites ; and it 
is most unlikely that a sanctus-bell would be 
rung at an open window of this private 
oratory, an appendage of the residence of the 
prior, attended, doubtless, only by himself 
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and his household, and within a stone’s-cast 
of the vast church of the abbey. For my 
own part, I suspect that we must fall back 
upon a very prosaic explanation of these low 
windows—namely, that the prior, elderly and 
dim-sighted, wished for light thrown directly 
upon his breviary, when he heard Mass said 
by his chaplains, and that his friend, Alan 
the sacrist, met his wishes by the insertion 
of these exquisite windows.—I am, etc., 
W. E. Dickson, 
Sacrist of Ely Cathedral. 


7HO this letter, in the next number 
f 6of the Building News, our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Ponting, made 
the following happy rejoinder : 

If anything further were needed to 
strengthen my faith in the “sanctus-bell” 
theory of the use of Low Side Windows 
advocated by me in the Antiguary for this 
month, the interesting example quoted by 
your correspondent, Mr. Dickson, and of 
which I had no previous knowledge, would 
remove all doubts, and I am greatly indebted 
to him for the mention of it. 

I agree with Mr. Dickson that Low Side 
Windows in an upper-story chapel could not 
have been used for the purpose of confession 
or the Communion of the persons outside, 
nor for such persons to witness the sacred 
rites being performed within, and the exist- 
ence of such features in Prior Crauden’s 
oratory is one of the strongest arguments I 
have met with against the acceptance of 
either of these theories. 

But, so far from its “disposing at once” of 
the hand-bell theory, I submit that it goes to 
prove that it is the only one tenable under 
the circumstances. I see no reason why it 
should not be as desirable for the sanctus- 
bell at the prior’s private Mass (held, as it 
would be, at a time when public Mass in the 
cathedral was not being sung) to be heard 
outside, as in the case of that used at any 
other altar. The elevated position of the 
chapel, moreover, would cause the bell to be 
heard at greater distance, and promote the 
usefulness of the windows. It would be 
interesting to learn the location of the dwell- 
ings of the people, or even the prior’s resi- 
dence, in relation to the chapel, as possibly 
explaining why there were two windows. 





Mr. Dickson’s own “very prosaic explana- 
tion of these two low windows” at Ely does 
not seem to receive support from the facts he 
states ; he tells us that the chapel “is abun- 
dantly lighted by large eastern and western 
windows, as well as by two tall windows of 
two lights each on the north and south 
sides.” Where, then, is the necessity for 
these small windows for the purpose of 
giving light? And if either of them was 
constructed on account of the “dim sight” 
of the “elderly prior,” and against his stall, 
why was one put on the opposite side also? 
The low position of the windows, 2 feet 
6 inches from the floor, would seem to indi- 
cate that they were not for the purpose of 
giving light.—I am, etc., 

Cuas. E. Ponrine, F.S.A. 

Lockeridge, Marlborough. 


HEREWITH send you two or three 
slight sketches of North-country 
Low Side Windows that I made 
during my wanderings in 1889. 

I. The north side of Scawton church, 

Yorkshire, shows two windows, both of 

Norman or Transitional date. The one very 
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low in the wall, next the angle of the nave, is 
an early example of these openings. In the 
chancel of Trimdon church, co. Durham, but 
on the south and more usual side, is a Low 
Window of about the same date. 

II. On the north side of the chancel of 
Bamburgh church, Northumberland, is an 
interesting Low Side Window, with arched 
head and transom not far from the bottom, 
the lower part having, doubtless, been origin- 
ally closed with a shutter. At Topcliffe 
church, Yorkshire, the shutter of a similar 
opening to this remained until a few years ago. 
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III. At Croft church, Yorkshire, there is 
a small square-headed window on the south 
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side of the chancel. There is another that 
corresponds to it on the north side. 

IV. At the pretty little Decorated church 
of Kirkharle, Northumberland, there are two 
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Low Side Windows of exactly the same 
design, one on each side of the chancel. 
The sketch shows the position of the one on 
the south side. 

V. Near the priest’s door, on the south 
side of the chancel of Cockfield church, co. 





Gokfustd co Durkacp 
Durham, there is a small narrow square- 
headed example of a Low Side Window, 
shown in the sketch. 


Ropert Brarr, F.S.A. 
South Shields. 
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instances of Low Side Windows 
that I noticed some years ago 
when visiting all the old churches 
of the county : 

Clown.—Small square -headed window, 
south side of chancel. 

Dronfield.— A narrow oblong opening, 
below the south chancel-window, nearest to 
the west. 

Weston-on-Treat.—On the south side of 
the chancel, below the most western of three 
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Early English lancets, is an opening or win- 
dow, splayed on the inside, about 2 feet 
square. It has been built up within recent 
years, and cannot be now perceived from the 
exterior. 

Mickleover—On the north side of the 
chancel is a small stone lectern projecting 
from the wall, and just by it is a large square 
recess. This is sometimes pointed to as a 
Low Side Window, but I believe it to be—as 
it is not splayed—merely a deep almery 
recess, and do not think that it has at any 
time pierced the wall. 

Aston-on-Trent,—On the south side of the 
chancel is a low, oblong, widely-splayed win- 
dow, now blocked up. 

Spondon.—In the south wall of the chancel, 
to the west of the priest’s door, and below 
the string-course at the base of the Decorated 
windows, is a narrow oblong opening, long ago 
built up. 

Croxall,—On the south side of the Decor- 
ated chancel, immediately to the west of the 
priest’s door, is a Low Side Window of a 
plain parallelogram shape, 23 inches by 
18 inches. It is now glazed, but blocked up 
internally by a mural monument. 

Kedleston.—In the south wall of the Decor- 
ated chancel, close to the priest’s door, on 
the west side, is a small lancet Low Side 
Window with a trefoil head. 

Ravenston.—Here in the north and south 
walls of the chancel, close to its junction 
with the nave, and immediately below the 
ordinary windows, are two of these Low Side 
Windows. Both of them are blocked up, 
and of just the same size, viz., 36 inches by 
12 inches. The village in this instance was 
on each side of the church. 

I would only add that the objection to the 
“ sanctus-bell” theory of the impossibility of 
a bell being passed through the grills of some 
of these windows is not a reasonable diffi- 
culty, until it is proved that bell-sounds 
cannot escape from the louvre-boards of a 
steeple belfry. . 

With regard to the exceeding lowness of 
some of these “windows,” Rev. Prebendary 
Hingeston-Randolph, in a letter to me of 
April 7, suggests the obvious explanation : 
_ “This is accounted for by the fact that the 
attendant who rang the bell would of neces- 
sity be kneeling at the moment.” 


Where these openings are really high, or 
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at the west end of the church, they obviously 
were constructed for some totally different 
object to the Low Side Windows of chancels, 
and therefore should not by students be com- 
pared with them. 

I do not know any instance, in the same 
church, of a Low Side Window of coeval date 
with a sanctus bell-cot. 

J. CHar.Es Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Se 


jProceedings and JPublications of 
Archxological Societies. 


| Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.) 


At the meeting of the SocleTy OF ANTIQUARIES, 
held March 27, Mr. Moens, the enthusiastic Huguenot 
antiquary, exhibited four silver beakers used as 
‘*sacrament cups” at the Walloon church at Norwich. 
They are engraved with roses, and bear an inscription 
stating that they were the gift of Richard Brown of 
Hegham. The Norwich hall-mark is that which was 
in use between 1560 and 1570; The cups were pro- 
bably given when the church was founded in 1568, a 
subject treated very fully by Mr. Moens in his recently 
issued work, Zhe Walloons, and their Church at 
Norwich.—Mr. Scharf exhibited a fine portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth recently found in a cottage near 
Cowdray House, Sussex. The most interesting feature, 
however, of the meeting was the paper by Mr. A. J. 
Evans, of the Ashmolean Museum (son of the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries), on a late Celtic 
cemetery at Aylesford, Kent, the graves of which 
were small pits in the flat earth arranged in family 
circles, and each containing cineraries and accessory 
vessels, A new class of native earthenware, as well as 
of imported bronze vessels, were brought to light in 
the course of these excavations. Mr. Evans con- 
sidered that the interments pertained to the century 
preceding Czesar’s invasion. 


At the meeting of the SocieTy oF ANTIQUARIES, 
held on April 17, Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited and described a silver ring found at Cobham, 
Kent. Mr. Henry Power exhibited the ancient mace 
of Bidford, Warwickshire. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope gave an account of some further examples of 
the remarkable heads of St. John Baptist, a large 
group of which were exhibited earlier in the session. 
Rev. Canon Scott Robertson gave an exhaustive ac- 
count of the highly interesting opening of an arch- 
bishop’s tomb recently undertaken at Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, held on April 2, Mr. J. W. Grover, 
F.S.A., in the chair, Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., to 
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illustrate Mr. Cart’s lecture, exhibited a copy of Le 
Bruin’s 7vavels in the East, which contains curious 
seventeenth-century panoramas of Smyrna and other 
places which were referred to.—The chairman de- 
scribed two gold British coins, the obverses being 
imitations of the staters of Philip of Macedon, and 
the reverse of one of the coins a plain convex surface. 
—Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), described a 
remarkable base of a stone cross which exists in the 
churchyard at Rostrick, Yorks. It is covered with 
late Saxon interlaced work and scroll patterns of the 
same period, but very like some decorations of the 
thirteenth century. While there are many remains of 
the shafts of Saxon crosses, the bases do not frequently 
occur.—The Rev. R. G. Irving, Vicar of Rostrick, 
exhibited full-sized rubbings of the ornamentation.— 
Mr. R. Peters rendered a description of further dis- 
coveries on the site of Launceston Priory, where, to 
erect a new gasometer, the site of the priory church 
was excavated. The plans exhibited show this to 
have been 66 feet long from east to west within the 
walls, and 19 feet wide. There are transept chapels 
to the west of the chancel.—A paper was then read 
on Gateswell Nunnery, Lincolnshire, prepared by 
Mr. E. Peacock, F.S.A., and read by Mr. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., in the author’s absence. The build- 
ings stood to the west of the village of Broughton, on 
a site where a farmhouse now exists, but the remains 
which were noted in the seventeenth century have 
been entirely swept away, and the site has been a 
matter of conjecture—The Rev. Henry Cart then 
proceeded to describe his journey to Smyrna and 
Ephesus, where he visited the principal remains, and 
found that Mr. Wood’s excavations of the Temple of 
Ephesus were getting covered up, and will soon be 
difficult to trace. A fine series of photographs were 
exhibited, of the supposed columns from the Temple 
of Diana, now in Santa Sophia, Constantinople. —Mr. 
G. Patrick exhibited an Ionic volute which he found at 
Ephesus several years ago. 


At the meeting of the ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, on April 17, the following papers were 
read: ‘*On the Forthcoming Sixth Centenary of 
Dante’s Beatrice at Florence,” by Mr. R. H. Busk ; 
on ‘‘ Bells: their History, Uses, and Inscriptions,” by 
Mr. James H. Doberty ; and on ‘ Roman Inscrip- 
tions found in Britain,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. At 
the same meeting Rev. Greville J. Chester exhibited 
a recently made collection of Bronze Weapons froin 


Egypt. 
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Two quarterly parts of the Journal of the ROYAL 
ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE have reached us since 
our last issue, viz., the last part of vol. xlvi. and the 
opening section of vol. xlvii. for the current year. 
They contain a variety of valuable papers, among 
which it is perhaps invidious to distinguish, but the 
three that strike us as of special value are “ Roman 
Norfolk” and “ Notes on Painted Screens and Roofs in 
Norfolk,” both by Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and “ Traces 
of the Early Development of Municipal Organization 
in the City of Norwich,” by Rev. W. Hudson, M.A. 
There is also a good but brief paper on Castle Acre 
by the editor, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. But 
surely it is a little late in the day to print in 1890 
papers read at the meeting of the Institute at 


Leamington in 1888? We venture to suggest to the 
Council and editor the propriety of considering whether 
it would not be better, as soon as possible after the 
annual meeting, to issue a part containing exclusively 
the papers relative to the places then visited. 


At the general meeting of the RoyAL HIsToRIcAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
held on March 25, a paper was communicated by 
Rev. Leonard Hasse on ‘‘ Objects from the Sandhills 
at Portstewart and Grangemore, and their Antiquity.” 
Various articles were collected from these sites by Mr. 
Hasse in 1888, of flint and bronze, as well as a variety 
of pottery fragments. The most interesting of these 
was a handsome bronze brooch found at Portstewart, 
and which was pronounced to be of Roman work- 
manship.—Mr. W. F. Waterman also read a paper on 
‘* Ancient Stone Implements.” He remarked that 
the great majority of stone celts found in Ireland had 
been discovered in ancient river fords. They were 
probably in many instances heads of weapons used by 
parties engaged in defending or forcing a passage. 
He suggested that many of the larger class were 
grasped in the hand, and in close encounter used 
without handles, and that not a few may have served 
as missiles, and, in fact, represent the “champion 
handstones ” referred to in several of the most ancient 
manuscripts. 


The concluding section of vol. ix. of the fourth series 
of the Journal of the RoyAL HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND (the 
forty-first year of issue) abounds in interest. An 
ancient Irish hot-air bath is illustrated and described 
by Mr. Seaton F, Milligan. Notes on the Antiquities 
of Droniskin are contributed in the drawings by 
Major-General Stubbs. An additional list of Mega- 
lithic and other Ancient Structures in Co. Donegal is 
given by Mr. G. H. Kinahan. Mr. William Fraser 
describes and illustrates an interesting and valuable 
mould of micaceous sandstone, used for casting celts 
of bronze, with double loop, and also two small 
hammers of similar sandstone, all recently found at 
Feltard, in the South of Ireland. Mr. W. F. Wate- 
man writes on an ancient Sculptured Cross and Monu- 
mental Slab at Devinish Island, Lough Erne. Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A., describes the silver maces of 
Cork and Castlemartyr. In addition to these there 
are several other less important papers, as well as the 
quarterly proceedings, archzological notes, and re- 
views of new books relative to Ireland. The society 
is evidently chronicling their excellent work in an 


excellent way. 
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The meeting of the NuMISMATIC SOCIETY, held on 
March 20, was unusually interesting and varied. Mr. 
Webster exhibited a rare bronze coin of Mauas or 
Moas, King of the Sakas or Sace Scythians, who 
ruled in the Panjéb about B.c. 120-100, On the 
obverse of the coin is an elephant’s head with trunk 
raised, and on the reverse a caduceus and the inscrip- 
tion BASIAEQ> MAYOY.—Dr. Evans exhibited twelve 
varieties of the silver money of the Emperor Carausius 
from his own cabinet.—Mr. Montagu exhibited the 
silver penny of Matilda of the Oxford mint, from the 
Nottingham hoard (Hawkins, third edition, page 186). 
He remarked that this coin was the more interesting 
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from the fact that Matilda resided at Oxford for a 
time in 1141. Mr. Montagu also exhibited eight 
half-crowns of the Tower mint of Charles I., with the 
plume over the shield on the reverse, and with the 
following mint-marks: castle, negro’s head, rose, 
harp, lis, crown (two varieties), and tun, the last three 
being unpublished. He also stated that similar half- 
crowns were known to him with the following mint- 
marks : cross on steps, portcullis, and bell ; and that 
half-crowns of this type were coined from silver 
obtained from the Welsh mines.—Mr. L. A. Law- 
rence exhibited two hitherto undescribed slight varie- 
ties of the noble of Edward III., and three varieties 
of the groat and one of the half-groat of the same 
king.—That versatile archzologist, Rev. Canon Green- 
well, communicated three papers: ‘‘On a Find of 
Archaic Greek Coins in Egypt,” ‘‘On a Find of 
Archaic Greek Coins of the Islands of the A®gean 
Sea,” and ‘On Rare Greek Coins,” in his own 
cabinet.—Dr. B. V. Head exhibited casts of the coins 
referred to in Canon Greenwell’s papers, and made 
some remarks on the more important specimens. 
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A special general meeting of the LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on 
March 17, for the purpose of appointing hon. secre- 
taries, in the place of Mr. Thomas Milbourn, resigned. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. J. W. Butterworth, 
F.S.A., and there was a good attendance of members, 
Mr. Pope read the report of the council announcing 
the resignation of Mr. Milbourn as hon. secretary, 
and acknowledging his long services. It was also 
stated that Mr. Millbourn’s numerous professional 
engagements prevented him from continuing the office 
which he had held for four years. Mr. Milbourn’s 
resignation was accepted, and a vote of thanks passed 
to him for the services which he had rendered to the 
society. Mr. Pope next read a letter addressed to the 
chairman from Mr, C. Welch, F.S.A., of the Guild- 
hall Library, consenting to become joint secretary of 
the society with Mr. Pope. On the motion of Mr. 
Shoppee, seconded by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Mr. 
C. Welch and Mr. M. Pope were appointed joint hon. 
secretaries until the usual annual general meeting. 


At a meeting of ST. Pavui’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society, held on April 16, a paper was read by Mr. 
Charles Browne, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Knights of the 
Teutonic Order.” On Saturday, April 19th, the 
members visited the Battersea churches of St. Mark, 
St. Peter, and St. Mary-by-the-Park, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William White, F.S.A. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society or ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held March 28, 
Mr. Heslop, in presenting an old-fashioned pillion to 
the society, said that these relics of our fathers were 
becoming of increasing interest. Many old-world 
objects were stored away in the attics and lumber- 
rooms of old farm-houses. He thought that if atten- 


tion were called to the great interest taken by the 
public visiting the museum in such things of the im- 
mediate past, they would doubtless receive valuable 
additions to their Black Gate collection. 

Mr. Blair (one of the secretaries) reported that some 
fragments of gold of Ancient British date, which had 





long been in possession of the society, were placed in 
the hands of Canon Greenwell a week or two ago, 
who kindly promised to see to their restoration. 
These fragments had now been returned in the shape 
of the object which he exhibited, similar to a spinning- 
wheel. The restoration was made from a perfect 
example in Mr. Greenwell’s valuable collection. 

At the same meeting the following interesting com- 
munication was read from Dr. Robertson, of Otter- 
burn: ‘* Two stones have just been discovered on 
Grassinsfield Farm, or rather Moor, to the north-east of 
Otterburn, which I think may interest you, and perhaps 
be even worthy of mention to the Antiquarian Society. 
These stones were discovered by Mr. George Thomp- 
son, who acts as shepherd on the farm, a few days 
ago. They were lying exposed on an old nearly 
levelled sod-fence on Leighton Hill, which is a hill to 
the north-east of Otterburn. One of them, a cross- 
shaped stone, 17 inches high by 17 inches across the 
arms, by 5 inches wide and 4 to 7 inches thick, is of 
the comman sandstone of the district, and the cross 
engraved on it seems to be the cross-shaped hilt of a 
sword, like those found on sepulchral slabs of our old 
churches, The singular thing is that such a stone 
should be lying in the middle of one of our moors. 
The stone looks as if it had been part of some longer 
shaped cross, but there is no ragged fracture of the 
lower end of the stone, and I cannot find in the 
neighbourhood of the place any other stones that 
seemed to have formed a continuation of the stone. 
The other stone is lying beside it, but I cannot make 
out what the cavity in it could have been made for. 
The interesting position of the find, and perhaps also 
the appearance of the carving on the stone, which one 
may guess to be of about the fifteenth century, might 
make one associate the stone with the battle of Otter- 
burn. Leighton Hill, with its neighbouring eminence 
Fawdon, has been always considered one of the pro- 
bable sites where the battle may have been fought. 
I, for one, have always rather been of the opinion 
that the camp the Scots occupied was the British 
camp on Fawdon, and not the camp on Greenchester, 
which is more usually believed to have been the site 
of the battle, and thus that there is no unlikelihood 
of anything belonging to the battle being found just 
where this stone has been discovered.” 

og 
The concluding section of vol. xiii. of ‘* ARCHOLOGIA 
ELIANA,” published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, edited by Mr. Robert Blair, 
F.S.A., has reached us, It is a thinner part than 
usual, but contains some plates that were too late to 
be inserted in previous sections. In addition to a 
thorough index, and list of the members of the society, 
there are several brief papers. Dr. Bruce describes 
the recent excavations at the north-east angle of the 
station of Chesters. A quantity of millstones were 
found, most of them broken, but one pair were so per- 
fect that they might almost be used for their original 
purpose. They are of millstone grit, and have a 
diameter of 16 inches. The upper one is girt with an 
iron rim, in which the hole for the insertion of a 
handle appears. In the centre of the upper stone is 
the usual opening for pouring the corn into the mill, 
and round it is a shallow cup for facilitating this pro- 
cess ; the cup has a diameter of 64 inches, and its rim 
rises about half an inch above the general level of the 
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stone. Across the aperture for admitting the corn is 
an iron bar, pierced with a hole for receiving the pivot 
round which the upper-stone revolves, and which is 
fixed into the bottom stone. Everything is complete, 
excepting the second loop for receiving a handle, if 
indeed there was one. This pair of Roman querns is 
well illustrated by a photo-lithographic plate. 


6 2s 9 


The monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on 
April 11, in Chetham College, Colonel Fishwick, 
F.S.A., presiding. A number of books and flint and 
bronze implements, from Capri, France, Denmark, 
Ireland, and the Yorkshire Wolds, also a stone celt 
found at Oldham, and a beautiful arrow-head found 
at Rochdale, were placed on the table for the inspec- 
tion of members, and the hon. secretary, Mr. G. C. 
Yates, and Dr. H. Colley March gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the most interesting. Mr. Yates also exhibited 
and described a first brass Roman coin found at 
Castle Field, Manchester, Roman coins of Honorius 
Gratianus and Anastasius found at Higher Broughton, 
Manchester, and twenty-two engraved copper coins 
or love-tokens of the last century. Subsequently Mr. 
George Esdaile, C.E., read a paper on ‘‘ Roman 
Camps at Stockton Heath and Hulme Walfield, 
Cheshire, and Ribchester, Lancashire.” After a 
detailed description of the camps, their sites, and 
surroundings, Mr. Esdaile said they were all three 
identical in shape, size, etc., and he had come to the 
conclusion that they were erected on the plan laid 
down by Hyginus Cromaticus, which was in use in 
Britain down to A.D. 193. They were similar in 
almost every respect to the camps at Chester, Lincoln, 
Exeter, London, Malmesbury, Winchester, York, and 
other large Roman camps, and those in Cheshire had 
probably been placed on the sites they occupied when 
the different Roman legions dwelling in them were 
engaged in attacking places in which the Britons had 
entrenched themselves.—A short discussion followed. 
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The second number of the second volume of the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society (printed by 
T. and A. Constable at the Edinburgh University 
Press), contains seven papers, in addition to reviews 
and notes and queries. ‘‘Gypsy Anecdotes from 
Hungary” is contributed by Vladislav Kornel, and 
is, in our opinion, the most valuable paper of this 
issue. The Hon. J. Abercomby writes on the “ First 
Mention of Gypsies in Finland.” Mr. H. T. Crofton 
translates the parts that pertain to gypsies from 
KGppen’s Zxcursions in the Crimea. Mr. John 
Sampson gives the words, and in some instances the 
music, of various English gypsy songs and rhymes. 
Dr. Elyssuff translates Kounavine’s Materials for the 
Study of the Gypsies. Mecius Davairus-Silvestraitis 
gives a brief but interesting account of the Lithuanian 
gypsies. Professor Rudolf von Sowa continues his 
‘*Slovak-Gypsy Vocabulary.” Altogether it is a good 
number. 

Two meetings of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY As- 
SOCIATION OF BRASS-COLLECTORS were held last 
term at Cambridge, the Vice-President in the chair, 
on February 24 and March 10. At the first of these 
some notes were read on the brasses and matrices in 


Exeter Cathedral, illustrated by rubbings, particularly 
pointing out that the tomb assigned to Bishop 
Chichester, who died in 1155, was probably that of 
some later bishop, owing to the very perfect matrix of 
an episcopal brass. Several brasses of ladies were 
also exhibited, with notes on the peculiarities of 
costume which they illustrated. At the second meet- 
ing a motion was passed proposing that the county 
of Kent be the next county published, after that of 
Cambridgeshire, of which a complete list of brasses is 
shortly to appear. A vote of thanks was passed to be 
forwarded to Mr. Seward, churchwarden, of Ampthill 
Church, Beds, for the way in which he had restored 
the loose brasses in that church; and several new 
members were elected. A paper was then read on 
“ Flemish Brasses,” communicated by a corresponding 
member, illustrated by photo-lithographs of original 


rubbings. 
+ % @ 

At a meeting of the BERKS ARCHOLOGICAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, held in the Town Hall, 
Wokingham, on March 26, Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, the 
energetic honorary secretary of the association, de- 
livered a lecture on the history of Wokingham. 
Judging from the full reports given in local papers, 
Mr. Ditchfield’s account of this old town was an 
excellent summary of its annals, and well calculated 
to stir up local historical enthusiasm. The Mayor 
and Corporation lent various documents and objects 
of interest to illustrate the lecture, including the mace, 
which bore the date of 1358. The most original part 
of the lecture was that pertaining to the Saxon monas- 
tery. We quote the following passage from the 
Reading Observer: ‘He would now disclose a very 
interesting document, which, as far as he was aware, 
no previous historian of Wokingham had unearthed. 
It was very ancient, and was written 708-715. This 
document was a Bull of Pope Constantine contained 
in the chartulary of the Abbey of Peterborough or 
Medeshamstide, as it was then called. The Bull re- 
ferred to the existence of a monastery somewhere in 
the territory of the Wokings, but whether at Woking 
or Wokingham was not quite clear. Woechingas 
was the name in the document. It was under the 
Government of Abbot Hedda, and Constantine 
granted to it at Bermondsey exemption from epis- 
copal jurisdiction in temporals. This document the 
Bishop of Oxford pronounced to be genuine ; but it 
was .difficult to trace the connection between this 
monastery and Peterborough. Possibly the docu- 
ments were picked up by some ignorant or designing 
collector anxious for the glory of Peterborough, as 
sometimes the title to an estate of bdécland was con- 
veyed by the transfer of the deeds without a formal 
record of the transfer.” 


The Council of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY are doing their best to pre- 
serve views of the older portions of Bradford, which 
are being removed on account of public improvements. 
One side of Westgate, containing many old buildings, 
is to be photographed. Last month a paper was read 
before the Society by Mr. J. N. Dickens, on ‘* Old 
Leeds Newspapers,” giving much information about 
objects of local history during the eighteenth century. 
On April 11 Mr. John Lister, M.A., gave a lecture on 
‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace, and its Local Adherents,” 
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which proved to be of much. interest and research. 
On May 3 the members visit Skipton Castle and 
Church, under the guidance of Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson. 


At a meeting of the CarDIFF LITERARY SOCIETY, 
held on March 25, an able lecture was given by Mr. 
Edwin Seward on ‘‘ Early Printing and Book Embel- 
lishments,” illustrated by a valuable collection of 
books and engravings. The exhibits included works 
by the greatest of the early printers, specimens of the 
typographic art of the Aldines, the Elzevirs, Plantin, 
John Day, etc., being exhibited. After a historic 
reference to the origin of printing, the varieties of the 
earlier-known types were described. ‘‘ Black-letter” 
was shown by examples dating from 1470 and 1492; 
‘* Italic” by a rare copy of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” 
printed at Florence by P. de Giunta in 1527, and other 
early examples, issued in Naples, Paris, and elsewhere, 
the initials in which were left vacant for illuminating 
by hand. Wood engraving was described in reference 
to the works of Caxton, Albert Diirer, and Holbein, 
whose ‘‘ Dance of Death” was produced as an illus- 
tration. The application of copper-plate to books 
was shown by a number of old Italian, Dutch, and 
German title-pages, etc., one from the Plantin press 
at Antwerp, designed by Rubens, being especially 
fine. Many book-portraits of old English work, with 
the decorative frontispieces illustrating English poetry- 
books of about eighty years ago, were also exhibited, 
the lecturer pointing out that the beauty of such 
examples often brought about the reprehensible prac- 
tice of despoiling valuable old works for the sake of 
their plates. Other details of typographic ornamenta- 
tion were then described and exhibited. One of the 
specimens was a Prayer-Book of 1660, containing 
marginal MS. notes in Welsh of that period, and the 
initials in which were printed from French, Italian, 
and Elizabethan wood blocks. Head and tail pieces 
of chapters, decorative borders, title-pages, and colo- 

hons were shown and described, and also a most 
interesting series of old printers’ marks, containing 
several examples of the Aldine dolphin and anchor, 
the Plantin compasses, etc. 


The first part of vol. xxiv. of COLLECTIONS, 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL, RELATING TO 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, issued by the Powys-land 
Club, worthily sustains the reputation of its pre- 
decessors. A large section of these two hundred 
pages is occupied by a continuation of Early Mont- 
gomeryshire Wills at Somerset House. Mr. Richard 
Williams gives an excellent paper on “ Edward, first 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury.” The Geology of the 
Breidden Hills is described and illustrated by Mr. 
W. W. Watts, M.A., F.G.S. There is an account 
and pedigree of the different lines of the Myddletons 
of Myddleton. Rev. G. Sandford, M.A., discourses 
on Vlaidd Rhudd and his descendants. The parochial 
account of Llanidloes, by Mr. E. Rowley Morris, is 
continued. A most excellent feature of this issue is 
the continuation of the Powysiana, or small notes and 
miscellaneous excerpts of matters connected with the 
history and antiquities of the county. There is much 
of value and interest in the thirty-three pages given 
to this section. We strongly recommend a similar 


plan to the editors of other of our county archzeological 
journals, 


The annual meeting of the SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held at Lewes Castle on March 20. It 
is satisfactory to find that this old-established and 
excellent society seems to be in full vitality, its roll of 
members now amounting to 568. The ‘* Wilmington 


Giant,” lately treated of at length in the Astiquary, | 


was the subject of much discussion. Mr. Stephen 
Ade, as one of the committee who, sixteen years ago, 
was responsible for renewing the outline of the figure 
in white bricks, thought that the work had stood well, 
and that the only improvement in method would be 
white-glazed bricks. Mr. Ade altogether distrusted 
the present experiment with rammed chalk. It was 
felt, however, by the meeting that it would be only 
right to allow some little time to elapse to test the 
effect of the seasons on the chalk recently used. The 
Rev. F. Beynon, Rector of Alfriston, produced sketches 
ofa pre-Reformation vicarage at Alfriston, now in much 
dilapidation. The society agreed to take steps for its 
preservation, and to communicate with the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 


2 2 a 
The Earl Stanhope (Lord-Lieutenant of Kent) has 
been elected President of the KENT ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Society, in place of the Earl Sydney, deceased. 
The society’s annual meeting is to be held at Canter- 
bury, on Monday and Tuesday, July 21 and 22, 1890. 





Literary Gossip for 
Archexologists. 
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The Borough of Colchester has done a good work in 
printing this month (April) a catalogue of the valuable 
library presented to the Corporation in 1631 by ARCH- 
BISHOP HARSNETT. 


> + > 

Messrs. Truslove and Shirley will shortly publish 
‘* BLOOMSBURY AND ST. GILES,” by Mr. George 
Clinch, of the British Museum, who has already well 
won his spurs by his ‘‘ Antiquarian Jottings” in the 
neighbourhood of Bromley. It promises to be a 
reliable and standard history of these two parishes. 
The volume will be illustrated by twenty-four full- 
page plates. 


> 
It is hoped that the Rev. Dr. Cox’s two volumes 
based on original Quarter Sessional and other docu- 
ments, and entitled ‘*‘ THREE CENTURIES OF DERBY- 
SHIRE ANNALS,” will be ready in the summer. The 
publishers are Messrs. Bemrose and Sons. 


+ ¢ ? 
Mr. W. W. Morrell, the well-known banker of the 
city of York, is about to prepare for publication the 
early and interesting REGISTERS OF SELBY PARISH. 


Mr. Elliot Stock will speedily issue another volume 
of the ** Book-lover’s Library,” which will be entitled 
‘* NEWSPAPER REPORTING IN OLDEN TIME AND 
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To-pay.” The author is Mr. John Pendleton, who 
has had a wide press experience on the Yorkshire Post 
and other papers. 


+ 

The Villon Society have just issued the prospectus 
of the NoveLts oF MATTEO BANDELLO, Bishop of 
Agen, which are to be done into English for the first 
time by Mr. John Payne. Bandello’s novels have 
been described as the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” 
of the Renaissance. Under the form of acollection of 
stories, he gives a vivid account and chronicle of 
Italian society during the brilliant epoch of the 
sixteenth century. Bandello’s novels possess a peculiar 
interest for the student of our old dramatic literature, 
as from his picturesque pages the Elizabethan drama- 
tists drew the stories on which they founded some of 
their most remarkable plays; Shakspeare, for in- 
stance, is indebted to him for the plots of his ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” his ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing” and his 
“Twelfth Night,” whilst, amongst the lesser stars, 
Massinger founded his ‘‘ Picture,” Webster his 
‘* Duchess of Malfi” and Fletcher his “Triumph of 
Death” and “ Maid in the Mill” upon his novels. 
Mr. Payne’s translation, which is now complete, will 
be issued during this year in six handsome vellum- 
bound volumes. Price to subscribers £7 7s., and for 
large-paper copies £14 14s., with adiscount of £1 Is. 
and £2 2s. on payment in advance. The issue is 
limited to 750 and 50 copies respectively, and is sure 
to be speedily taken up. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. A. 
G. Hutt, F.S.A., 8, Oxford Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


> + 

The Italian Government has resolved to celebrate 
the fourth centenary of CoLUMBUs’s DISCOVERIES by 
the publication of as complete a collection as possible 
of all documents and papers bearing upon the early 
history of America and its discoverer. A Royal 
Commission has been formed to carry out the scheme, 
and the Minister of Public Instruction is making in- 
quiries of the custodians of the various public archives 
and libraries in Europe in order to ascertain what 
materials exist for such a work. 





Reviews and Motices 
of sew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


A History OF CUMBERLAND. By Richard S. 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. £Zlliot Stock. Demy 
8vo., pp. 312. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stock is to be congratulated on having secured 
the learned Chancellor of Carlisle, who is the very 
embodiment of the archeology and history of the 
county of Cumberland, for his series of ‘* Popular 
County Histories.” This series, so far as it has yet 
gone, has not been always fortunate, and certainly 
not popular, in the author selected ; but with regard 
to Cumberland, neither intelligent natives nor the 
general literary public could have the slightest doubt 


that the man for the task was the learned and cour- 
teous Chancellor of the Diocese. Not only is Mr. 
Ferguson well qualified for the task, but, what is 
more, he has well achieved it. The volume that he 
gives us is conceived in the right spirit, and is de- 
scribed as an attempt to discharge the functions of 
the general introduction to the old-fashioned county 
history of several big volumes. The book opens with 
an introductory chapter on the early inhabitants, and 
the traces they have left, and is followed by three 
sections that respectively deal with the Roman con- 
quest, the Roman roads, and the Roman forts and 
towns. The fifth chapter, one that we like the best 
in the book, deals with the great barrier of Hadrian, 
and the trail of the wall ; it is clear and concise, but 
withal most interesting. The great barrier consists 
of (a) a stone wall, strengthened by a ditch on its 
northern side; (4) an earth wall, or vallum, south of 
the stone wall; and (c) stations, castles, and watch- 
towers that lie for the most part between the stone 
wall and the rampart, which are on an average within 
60 or 70 yards of each other. The stone wall ex- 
tends from Bowness-on-Solway to Wallsend on the 
Tyne, a distance of 734 miles, whilst the earth ram- 
part falls a little short of this length. The average 
width of the wall is 8 feet, and its height when com- 
plete about 20 feet. Mr. Ferguson favours the theory 
that both stone and earth ramparts are part of one 
and the same great engineering work of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and certainly seems to us to make good the 
strong probabilities of the truth of his contention. 
Two paragraphs bring the condition of the times and 
the object of these diverse constructions vividly before 


us : 

“‘The district with which we are dealing was 
covered with primeval ‘scrub,’ which would flourish 
best in the rich soil of the rich valleys. The valleys 
of the Tyne and Eden, and the valleys down which 
run the various streams that cross the Roman wall, 
must have been, in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, 
and for long afterwards, full of primeval scrub, ex- 
tending northward in many places almost to the site 
of the stone portion of the great barrier, certainly 
touching it at the points where it is crossed by the 
Cambeck, the Kingwater, the Irthing, the Tipalt, the 
Cawburn, the North Tyne, etc. This scrub, until 
cleared away—the task, probably, of generations— 
must have sheltered in its recesses large numbers of 
Britons, stone-implement men, broken men from tribes 
the Romans had defeated, fugitives from tribal or 
Roman justice, and others—men who would have an 
intimate knowledge of the paths and tracks through 
the scrub, where no heavy-armed Roman soldier 
could follow them. Such men, assembling suddenly 
at unexpected places, perhaps by night, in bands of 
from, perhaps, a dozen to 200, would quickly de- 
moralize the Roman troops defending the stone wall ; 
sentries would be constantly harassed, small parties 
would be cut off, and night alarms would perpetually 
spoil the rest of the legionaries, who could no more 
follow their tormenting foes into the scrub than they 
could fly over it. 

“The idea then occurs that the great military 
engineers who laid out Hadrian’s great barrier made 
up their minds from the first that their valuable troops 
should not be harassed in this way ; accordingly they 
planned the great barrier with an embattled stone 
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hordes of barbarians that might be called armies, 
with a palisaded earthen vallum to the south, against 
the attacks of guerillas, banditti, and dacoits that 
infested the scrub in their rear. The first the Roman 
general dealt with more Romano, by flinging open 
the gates of his mile castles, and precipitating his 
troops on both flanks of the advancing foe. But as 
for the guerillas, the banditti, and the dacoits, there 
were no gates in the palisades for them to come 
through, and the field officer of the day, some veteran 
centurion, irsutus e¢ hircosus, could be trusted to see 
they did not come over.” 

The Norman settlement in the county is dealt 
with in an effective and interesting way, the leading 
facts being grouped together under the baronies, 
the forest, and the city. The Scottish wars, the 
long-drawn-out border warfare, the troubles of the 
Restoration and the Revolution of 1688, the 15 and 
the ’45, all receive graphic and careful treatment. The 
volume concludes with an excellent classified list of 
books, articles, and maps that relate to Cumberland. 
Among these we notice articles that were contributed 
to the fourteenth volume of the 4ztiguary, by the 
author, on the ** Municipal Offices of Carlisle.” 

All the volumes of the “ Popular County Histories ” 
have passed through our hands in various reviews, 
and we are quite confident that the judgment of the 
reading public, as well as, beyond all doubt, of anti- 
quaries, will confirm our conclusion that Chancellor 
Ferguson has produced by far the best of the 


series. 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. 


& 

ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. Medieval and Modern 
Series, Part V. Edited by Whitley Stokes, 
D.C.L. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Small 4to., 
pp. Cxx., 411. Price 31s. 6d. 

The fifth part of the Medieval Series of Amecdota 
Oxoniensia consists of lives of the saints from the Book 
of Lismore, edited by Professor Stokes. The so-called 
Book of Lismore is a manuscript that now belongs to 
the Duke of Devonshire, and is kept in Lismore 
Castle, Co. Waterford. There, in 1814, it was 
romantically brought to light in a walled-up passage 
by some masons engaged in repairs. It was lying in 
a wooden box with a crozier. The MS. had suffered 
much from damp and rats. Of its earlier history, it 
is only known that in 1629 it was in Timoleague 
Abbey, in the hands of Michael O’Clery, one of the 
Four Masters. This remarkable MS. has been noticed 
since its discovery by several scholarly writers, but 
the notices have hitherto been very meagre and in- 
sufficient. Professor Stokes has, however, now treated 
it with a care and fulness that this valuable record 
richly merited. The Book of Lismore was compiled 
from the lost Book of Monasterboice, and from other 
manuscripts, about the end of the fifteenth century, 
for Finghin mac Carthaigh Riabhach and his wife 
Catharine, daughter of Thomas, eighth Earl of Des- 
mond. It is written in double columns on 197 folios 
of vellum 154 inches by 104 inches. An excellent 
collotype facsimile of one of the pages is given asa 
frontispiece to this volume. The manuscript has lost 
thirty-six leaves, and many of those that remain are 
in parts illegible. The contents are chiefly lives or 


homilies on the lives of nine Irish saints, viz., SS. 


wall as a defence to the north against the attacks of 





Patrick, Colomb-cille, Brigit, Senan son of Geirgenn, 
Findian of Clonard, Findchua of Brigown, Brenainn 
son of Finnlugh, Ciaran of Clonmacnois, and Mochua 
of Balla. The scribes of these lives, and of the col- 
lection of legends that follows them, in copying from 
the older manuscripts, modernized, as a rule, the 
spelling and grammatical form. The result is, a 
mixed language, in which old Irish forms appear 
blended with those belonging to the late middle and 
even modern periods of that tongue. The preface 
contains a valuable analysis of the language used, and 
a long list of the loan-words, or words borrowed from 
Latin and other tongues, is also given. There is 
likewise a valuable summary of the contents of the 
lives and of the information they yield classified under 
a considerable variety of headings. .The main part 
of this volume is occupied with the text, translation, 
and notes of the nine lives, most worthily and 
patiently accomplished by Professor Stokes. There 
are indexes of matters, of persons, and of places and 
tribes, as well as a vocabulary of Irish words. The 
volume is a monument of painstaking and critical 
labour. To the philologist it is invaluable, whilst to 
the student of the social condition, the religion, and 
the superstitions of the early Irish, it will prove indis- 
pensable and attractive. The only criticism upon 
which we venture is that a little more care might 
with advantage have been given to insure similarity 
of spelling both of personal and place names in 
different parts of the same book. ec 


& 

FLOWERS FROM A PERSIAN GARDEN. By W. A. 
Clouston. David Nutt. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. 
328. Price 6s. 

Mr. Clouston is well known asa collector of Eastern 
tales, and as a learned but genial annotator on this 
branch of folk-lore. Within these tasty covers he has 
brought together a series of light pleasant essays, 
which avowedly appeal to the ‘‘ general reader.” The 
first section of the book, which gives its title to the 
volume, is an account of the Persian poet Saadi, and 
of his two best-known works, the Gz/istén, or Rose 
Garden, and the Bustdén, or Garden of Odours. 
Saddi, who died at his native city of Shiraz in 1291, 
in addition to his literary powers, chiefly poetical, in 
his own language, was an accomplished linguist, and 
wrote poems in the various tongues of different 
countries that he visited. He took part in the wars 
of the Saracens against the Crusaders in Palestine, 
and also in the bloodshed with which the followers of 
the false prophet deluged India. The gaiety of some 
of his songs, and the plaintive humanity of others, 
have long since placed him, by the universal consent 
of Eastern scholars, in the first flight of early Oriental 
poets. But Mr. Clouston in his enthusiasm makes far 
too large a claim when he says of him that ‘no writer, 
ancient or modern, European or Asiatic, has excelled, 
and few have equalled, Saadi in that rare faculty for 
condensing profound moral truths into short pithy 
sentences.” As examples, our author gives the 
following : 

‘‘The remedy against want is to moderate your 
desires ;” and ** Whoever recounts to you the faults of 
your neighbours will doubtless expose your defects to 
others.” If Saddi could do nothing better than pro- 
duce these smug platitudes, the fame of the Persian 
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Martin Tupper would long ago have perished. The 
stories, however, from the Gulistdn are often charm- 
ing and graceful, and worthily put before us by Mr. 
Clouston. 

The second section of the book is on Oriental Wit 
and Humour, culled from various sources, and is 
highly entertaining. Very few of the examples are 
old “Joe Millers,” and those that remind us of like 
tales are usually interesting variants. 

The third section consists of Tales of a Parrot, or 
Gleanings from the 7iété Ndana, a popular Persian 
work composed in 1329, which has never as yet been 
completely translated into English. The framework 
or string of the brief stories is this: A merchant with 
a beautiful wife resolves to travel into foreign countries 
to increase his wealth. Before leaving home he pur- 
chased at great cost a wonderful parrot that could 
discourse eloquently and intelligently. The merchant’s 
absence being protracted, the wife is tempted to love 
unduly a young foreign prince, but the parrot by 
starting a most interesting tale each evening succeeds 
in interesting her so much that there is no opportunity 
for the lovers meeting till the merchant returns. 

Much of the fourth section of the book is not 
worthy of the interesting and valuable earlier parts, 
for the rabbinical legends are in no sense new, and 
have been better given elsewhere. Of the shorter 
pieces, an Arabian Tale of Love and the Apocryphal 
Life of Aisop are quite worth printing. The few 

ages that deal with the Ignorance of the Clergy in 
the Middle Ages possess little originality, and show 
no small ‘‘ignorance” on the part of the author with 
regard to ecclesiology. Taken as a whole, the book is 
good and entertaining, but Mr. Clouston will be well 
advised if, for the future, he abstains from Jewish and 
Biblical legends, and from anything pertaining to 
European medizevalism, and confines his attention to 
those Eastern sources of tale and romance with which 


he is so happily familiar, and which will afford - 


abundant supplies of unquarried material for genera- 
tions yet to come. 


® 
THE COMPLEAT ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. By Daniel 
Defoe. Edited by Karl D. Biilbring, M.A., 
Ph.D. David Nutt. Medium 8vo., pp. Ixxxiv., 
295. Price 12s. 

We are heartily glad to welcome this volume. Our 
thanks are due to the publisher for his enterprise and 
excellent printing, and to the editor for his conscien- 
tious and interesting work. Defoe’s Compleat English 
Gentleman, which now appears for the first time in 
print, is preserved in the author’s autograph among 
the MSS. of the British Museum. Mr. Forster was 
the first to mention its existence in his Biographical 
Essays of 1860, and fuller particulars were given in 
Lee’s Life of Defoe, 1869. They were both mistaken 
in one point. The MS. is not a single work, but in- 
cludes another, On Royall Education, which is shortly 
to be published. This book was one of Defoe’s last 
works. With the MS, is preserved a printed proof- 
sheet of sixteen pages containing the opening of the 
work, This seems to be the only part which was put 
in type. Dr. Biilbring not only gives usa most careful 
transcript of the manuscript, but points out the value 
of the book, and writes an interesting account of other 
seventeenth and eighteenth century works on the 
education and habits of the English gentleman, an 


introduction of eighty-four pages, which he quaintly 
terms ‘‘ Forewords.” Defoe describes his work as 
containing (1) ‘‘usefull observacions on the general 
neglect of the education of the English gentleman with 
the reasons and remedies ; (2) the apparent difference 
between a well-born and a well-bred gentleman; and 
(3) instructions how gentlemen may recover the defi- 
ciency of their Latin, and be men of learning, though 
without the pedantry of the school.” 

The following quotation is a good specimen of his 
style : 

‘It is a strange Folly in the best of Mankind to 
Cap Pedigrees ; since as the tallest Tree has its Root 
in the Dirt ; and the Florists tell us the most beautiful 
Flowers are raised out of the grossest Mixture of the 
Dunghill and the Yakes ; so the greatest Family has 
its Beginning in the Throng, and the Search brings it 
to nothing. Is it not enough that our Fathers were 
Gentlemen as far back as we can have any good ac- 
count of them? Since they that look farthest back 
must lose their Fathers in the Search, or they will 
lose themselves as to the thing they search for ; they 
must stop somewhere, or they will find themselves 
nowhere ; they must run at last into a Beginning that 
will baulk the Enquiry, and bring them all to nothing, 
that is to the cannazlle, and to the mod,” 

The book is one that ought to have a ready sale, 
It is dedicated to Dr. Furnivall, who is described, 
inter alia, as ‘*the leader and generous promoter of 
the endeavours of hundreds of fellow-workers.” There 
are not a few who have had experience of Dr. Furni- 
vall’s rough tongue and noisy self-assertion, who will 
rub their eyes when they read this eulogy. However, 
we are all many-sided, and we are glad that a West- 
phalian doctor has found the amiable side of our 
English scholar. 

& & 


Books, ETC., RECEIVED.—In addition to a variety 
of provincial antiquarian magazines, and others that 
usually reach us, both American and English, the 
first volume of the History of the Virginia Federal 
Convention of 1788, by the late Dr. Grigsby, and 
edited by Mr. R. A. Brock, librarian of the Virginia 
Historical Society, has come to hand. It is a volume 
of 374 pages, and of much value to all who take an 
interest in the founding of the great Federal Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

That enterprising association, the Hull Literary 
Club, has published at one shilling each (Hull: A. 
Brown and Sons) the lectures that were delivered to 
their members in last January and February. They 
are Art and Commerce, by J. A. Spender, M.A. ; and 
the Vision of the World, by David Maxwell, C.E. 

We desire to make special mention this month of 
that new claimant for literary notice, Lippincott’s 
Magazine (April), as it contains a striking article on 
the results of archeology during the present century. 
The article is entitled ‘‘ Things that may any day 
turn up,” and is from the pen of Mr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon ; every line of it is good. 

Several of the more recent publications of Société 
d’ Archéologie de Bruxelles have come to hand just as 
we go to press; they shall be noticed in our next 
issue. 

Reviews of several other works are in type, but are 
held over for lack of space. 


ee 
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THE EARL OF CORNWALL. 


I do not know on what authority except 4x. de 
Wigornia Rev. C. F. R. Palmer says (April Azzz- 
guary) that Edmund E. Cornwall died October 1, 
1300, at Ashridge. He left England January 15, 
1296 (N.S.) “at Plumhuthe ” (42. de Wigornia). 

He died 1296 “in partibus Gasconiz,” and was 
*‘conditus aromatibus,’ and buried for some time at 
Friars Minors ‘‘ Baunel” (Bayonne ?), so the Az. de 
Dunstaplia says, and the Dunstaple chronicler must 
have known, near as he was to Berkhampstead, Earl 
Edmund’s residence in England, and to Ashridge. 

The solemn burial at Hayles is not in doubt, nor 
that it took place in 1301. I have also seen it stated 
that the bowels, etc., were buried at Ashridge 
October 1. 

An. de Wigornia says Edmund “raptus fuit subito 
de hac vita 1300 Kal. Oct.” and (if my notes are 
exact) buried 13 Kal. Aprilis 1301. 

Is it not unlikely, too, that such a funeral, attended 
by three bishops and at least seven abbots, would 
have taken place on Holy Thursday? In 1301, 
March 26 was Palm Sunday, so the Thursday after 
would be the day before Good Friday. 

Richard E. Cornwall mar. 
(1) Isabel d. Will. Mareschal E. Pembroke +1240, 
Issue : 
Isabel, b. 1233 +1234; bur. Reading. 
John + young, prob. the ore who + 1232—eet. I. 
Henry+1272 at Viterbo; murdered by De 
Montford ; mar. 1269 Constance d. Gaston de 
Moncada de Bearn. She was living 1294. 
Richard + young. 
Nicholas (?). I do not know anything of him. 
(2) Sanchia d. Raymond Berenger Cte de Provence, 
mar. 1243, Nov. 23 (4. de Wigornia) Nov. 22 
John de Oxenedes (she +1260). Issue : 
Edmund, mar. Margaret d. Richard de Clare E. 
Gloucester, born 1249, says Robert of Glouc. 
and An. de Theokesb. She was living Jan. 4, 
1315 (2.¢. 1316) as she had jewels from King 
that day. 
Richard + 1296 ; killed at siege of Berwick. 
(3) Beatrix de Falkenstein d. Theodore von Falkmont, 
mar. 5 Id. Jun., 1269. 

E. Richard had two illegitimate sons, Geoffrey and 
Walter. 

Richard de Cornwall, ancestor of the Burford 
family, seems to have been a son of Earl Edmund, 
but query. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton Rectory. 


ROMAN CASTRAMETATION. 

Some conclusions on the late Mr. Lines’ article on 
‘*Roman Castrametation ” are seriously shaken by 
his acceptance of the “ Iter of Richard of Cirencester ” 
as a reliable guide in Romano-British topography 
(Antiquary, vol. xxi., p. 107). 


This “Iter,” in other 


words, the treatise De Situ Britannia, is a proved 
and flagrant forgery, and has been utterly discredited 
for the last twenty years. The matter was once much 
discussed, but those who care to look into it again will 
find it fully stated, and the fact of forgery decisively 
established, in the preface to a Rolls Series publication 
of the year 1869. I refer to vol. ii. of the Speculum 
of Richard of Cirencester, edited by Mr. John E. B, 
Mayor. 
GEORGE NEILSON. 


Glasgow. 


HOLY WELLS. 

I see in the April Antiguary that Mr. Hope does 
not mention a spring or well at Upwey, a few miles 
from Weymouth—it is a wishing-well. There is 
always a person near with glasses from which to drink 
the waters, wish, and throw the remainder over the 
shoulder. It is really the source of the Wey, a fine 
spring of clear water coming out of the ground, and 
flows on until it becomes the river at Weymouth. 
There is a church a few yards higher up. 

GEORGE BAILEY. 

Derby. 


WEEPING CROSSES. 

In writing my Collections for a History of the Parish 
of Speen, 1 find the Weeping Cross referred to in 
a conveyance of land in the seventeenth century. I 
believe these crosses were usually erected at a conspi- 
cuous spot on the highway leading to the church, and 
here the last act of public penance was concluded with 
weeping and the usual marks of contrition. The 
bodies of the dead were also set down at the Weeping 
Cross on their way for burial, when prayers and offices 
for the repose of the soul were recited, amid the 
lamentations of the mourners 

‘* He that goes not with often losse, 
At length comes back by Weeping Cross” 
is an old proverb. Florian (Zvans. of Montaigne, 
bk. iii., ch. 5), says: “Few men have wedded their 
sweethearts, their paramours, or mistresses, but have 
come home by Weeping Crosse, and ere long re- 
pented of their bargain.” Possibly some of the 
readers of the Antiguary may be able to throw some 
further light on the origin and use of these Weeping 
Crosses. 
WALTER Money, F.S.A. 


Newbury. 
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Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
it should prove unsuitable. 


During June, July, and August, the CONFERENCE 
will be suspended, 

It will be resumed in the September number, subject : 
** Suggestions for the better Management and Useful- 
ness of Archeological Societies.” 

The “ Low Side Window” discussion can be con- 
tinued in the Correspondence column. 








